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Second-Fiddle Religion 


By JOHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


66 

I WANT RELIGION for what I can 
get out of it.” That, 1 think, is a sum- 
mary of Maienkov s attitude toward the 
Orthodox Church in Russia. That 
church is a servant of the Soviet regime, 
and the Kremlin is certainly exacting its 
pound of flesh from the Moscow patri- 
arch in return for the privilege of ex- 
istence. The Soviets found that they 
could not exterminate religion in the 
hearts of the Russian people and, as a 
result, they put into practice the old 
political maxim: “If you can’t beat 
them, join them!” ‘They joined the 
Orthodox Church to themselves as a 
department of the government and are 
reaping rich fruits from the union. In 
fine, Malenkov is working the Orthodox 
Church “to a fare thee well.” 

To us Americans it seems an outrage 
to reduce religion to the status of a 
puppet, a timid and “cowerin’ little 
beastie” which will do its share in pre- 
paring the way for the collective para- 
Yet. we find all about us, here in 


dise. 
the United States, men and women who 
are prostituting religion for purely tem- 
poral and, perhaps, selfish purposes. To 
them religion is not something absolute 
and transcendent and independent, 
something primarily concerned with the 
adoration of Almighty God. Instead, 
they talk about it as something that 
will benefit the government, acting as 
a bulwark of our national ideals, or as 
a help to peace of mind. I do not refer 


to those men who dismiss religion as an 
antiquated fable or a set of medievai 
dogmas that are incomprehensible in 
our modern world. I have in mind the 
millions of Americans who profess to 
be religious, but whose religion is a 
shallow humanitarianism. 


PRAGMATIST’S ESTIMATE 
OF RELIGION 


Men and women of this fashionable 
cult boast, not of the truth of their 
religion, but of its value. They heartily 
approve the valuable social welfare 
work of Christ. They commend the 
efforts of the humanitarian Christ to 
relieve the ills of mankind, especially 
its physical ailments. Did He not cure 
the man sick of the palsy, the cen- 
turion’s servant, the woman with the 
issue of blood? He was, in their opin- 
ion, the morning star of a great uni- 
versal movement toward social better- 
ment. 

These same persons, however, find 
enigmatic and almost meaningless the 
concept of a Christ to be adored. They 
regard as archaic Oriental jargon the 
words of St. Paul in which he speaks of 
Christ “. .. who is the blessed and only 
sovereign, the King of Kings and Lord 
of Lords; who alone has immortality 
and dwells in light inaccessible, whom 
no man has seen or can see, to whom be 
honor and everlasting dominion. 
Amen” (1 Tim. vi: 15-16). 
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Today we are living in the era of man. 
It is man who is considered King of 
Kings. The brotherhood of man has 
replaced the fatherhood of God in this 
secular age, the first Commandment of 
which is: “I, mankind, am the Lord, 
thy God. Thou shalt not have strange 
gods before me.” The humanitarians, 
therefore, have robbed Christ of his 
divinity: such a belief, in their estima- 
tion, is nothing more than idle medieval 
speculation, and adoration derived 
from it is only a ritual mumbo-jumbo 
which is a throwback to primitive tribal 
customs. They want only that type of 
religion that will help men. 

Now you cannot make religion wash 
dishes in the kitchen. It is either the 
most important thing in life or it is 
nothing. You cannot make it a means 
to an end: it is the great end of all our 
strivings. It may produce certain inci- 
dental temporal benefits, but these bene- 
fits are not to be desired as the goal of 
our religious activity. The single eye 
of our intention, as the Imitation has it. 
should be fixed on God. As Our Lord, 
Himself, said: “Seek ye first the king- 
dom of God and His Justice and all 
these things shall be added unto you.” 


WIDESPREAD IGNORANCE 

OF THE ISSUE 

This was brought vividly to mind 
some months ago when I appeared on 
a Chronoscope program with a member 
of another denomination. It was a 
Christmas Eve program and in the pre- 
paratory meeting he insisted that he 
wanted to discuss religion as a means to 
world peace. I was just as insistent on 
discussing Christ, Our Saviour, and told 
him in no uncertain terms that making 
religion subservient to temporal goals 
It is true 
that practice of religion will help the 


was an intolerable error. 
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cause of world peace, but, in such a 
case, world peace is a by-product which 
is considered by the truly religious man 
as quite subordinate to the religious 
quest itself. 

The genuine Christian asks, “What 
can I do for God?” He does not ask, 
“What can God do for me?” If he 
thinks of God in terms of value, his 
fuith will wither when he meets a crisis 
and divine help is not forthcoming. 
Then he will say that God does not 
exist when he actually means that God 
did not serve his selfish purposes at 
this particular moment of crisis. But 
God is not a private secretary whom we 
can fire if He does not leap at our com- 
mands. We abhor a man who makes 
friends “for what he can get out of 
them”: such a test of value is just as 
reprehensible when applied to our 
friendship with God. 

I do not mean to say, obviously, that 
religion has no value in this world. I 
do assert that it is a cheap and vulgar 
religion which seeks out temporal or 
personal benefits rather than the truth, 
the beauty, and the holiness of God. 
The monks in their monasteries, in the 
early European centuries, conferred in- 
credible social and cultural benefits on 
mankind. From the fourth century un- 
til the thirteenth, it was the monks who 
preserved culture and learning and then 
diffused it through Europe in the high 
Middle Ages. The schools of the monks 
eventually developed into the great 
uropean universities. 
Catholic writer: “Clearly, higher cul- 


Wrote one non- 


ture in Europe owed its existence and 
character to no single movement so 
much as it did to monasticism.” The 
monks, however, never intended to make 
the goal of their community living the 
education of students. Their goal, their 
prime purpose in life, was to preach the 
Gospel; the cultural consequences were 
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only an incidental result of preaching 
the Gospel. They preached the Gospel 
“and these things were added unto 
them.” 


NORMAN VINCENT PEALE: 
A CASE IN POINT 


All too common is that type of per- 
son who looks on religion as a help to 
peace of mind and nothing more. In a 
gargantuan reversal of the proper order 
of things, he makes religion a servant 
of psychiatry. To such persons the 
world of the supernatural is a shadow 
world, the shadow world of the un- 
explored subconscious, or unconscious, 
or preconscious, or whatever you may 
call it. They feel they are adventuring 
into a world in which they can dis- 
cover rich and rewarding secrets: like 
space-men and deep-sea divers, they 
plunge into the unknown hoping for 
psychological miracles. Norman Vin- 
cent Peale, in his Guide to Confident 
Living, offers spiritual prescriptions for 
spiritual medicine which will cure men- 
tal and psychiatric ailments. He ad- 
vises, for instance, the reading of the 
Scriptures as “medicine.” The theory 
is that, when the mind has_ been 
cleansed, the center of infection of what- 
ever has been causing the mental dis- 
turbance will heal rapidly until a nor- 
mal condition again prevails. Writes 
Peale: 


“This may be a curious way of de- 
scribing the effect of faith in the mind, 
but this concept of faith as a vital 
healing agent has worked for so many 
that its validity is proven.” 

This, to the Catholic mind, is surely 
a curious way of describing the effect 
of faith. It seems to make religion 
subordinate to self as though religion 
were an exalted form of medicine. The 
Catholie spiritual hygiene is to love 
und serve God: we do not believe in 
taking a dose of Seriptural text dis- 


solved in half a glass of self-confidence 
every morning after breakfast. 

After all, is there anything more 
characteristically religious about the 
above-mentioned “medicine” than about 
Luther Conant’s “A Ten-Day Plan for 
Happiness” in the Woman’s Home 
Companion (October, 1950). In this 
article Conant dealt with monotony as 
a malady. He claimed that Sunday- 
afternoon blues are “all in your head.” 
He argued: 


“What you need is scientific guid- 
ance to help you regain true perspec- 
tive and start living life fully again. 
This ten-day plan does that. Its 
simple psychology should work for 
you. All that’s demanded is that you 
give it the same fair test that you 
would give a ten-day reducing diet.” 
Indeed there have been so many 
apostrophes to religion for its mind- 
healing value that non-believers often 
consider religion nothing more than 
balm for mental scars and a crutch for 
weaklings. The latter say that they 
feel confident that they possess vast 
reserves of courage and _ intelligence 
which will enable them to measure up 
to any crisis in life; what need have 
they for that spurious mental security 
that they find in men of religion? In- 
deed, they claim that the religious man 
does not face his problems: he retreats 
into the opium dreams of faith which 
make him think that a Superior Power 
is going to take care of his problems. 
Shortly before he died, John Dewey 
wrote that the present revival of inter- 
est in religion among intellectuals re- 
veals nothing more than a loss of nerve. 

We Catholics ought to show the 
world that religion is not an opiate, a 
crutch, or a bottle of peace-of-mind 
medicine. Our religion is not primarly 
with physical or mental 
health; our concern is with the ever- 


concerned 


lasting. To those who say that they go 
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to church to feel serene and strong, we 
say that we go to church to talk to 
Christ present in the tabernacle. 


RELIGION, POCKETBOOK STYLE 


Jacques Maritain sums it up in his 
“Human Knowledge and Metaphysics” 
in The Range of Reason. 


“Neither Christianity nor the 
Church have a mission to make men 
happy; their business is to tell them 
the truth—not to bring about justice 
and ireedom in the political society, 
but to give mankind salvation and 
eternal nie.” 


I think it may be said, without exagger- 
ation, that any man who uses religion 
for purely worldly ends is a practical 
atheist. 

“My God and my all.” That is a 
very simple expression of Catholic 
piety. We direct our thoughts, not to 
the gifts of God, but to the Giver. All 
our iove and hope are centered in Christ 
who is God. St. Paul said, ‘for me, to 
live is Christ.” He meant that the 
whole tenor of his life was Ciristwards. 
So we, if we are Christians worthy of 
the name, focus our main attention on 
Christ. 

We are well aware that Christ is 
constantly surrounding us with his 
graces and other spiritual favors and 
benefits; but we are also supremely 
aware of the fact that without Him we 
are nothing. We know that we cannot 
attain to perfection or everlasting 
happiness unless we have a constant 
awareness of His presence. 

It is interesting to read a peace-of- 
mind pocket book from one of the drug- 
stores and then to read a Catholic 
spiritual textbook. Instead of telling 
us to concentrate on our mental dis- 
turbances or our fears and frustrations, 
the Catholic writer tells us to think of 
Christ. Let me quote for instance from 
that amazing little booklet entitled 
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Christ-Consciousness by Father A. 
Gardeil, O.P. (Blackfriars, London) : 


“We must begin by convincing our- 
selves that Christ is everything to us, 
by lovingly looking at Him, by filling 
ourselves with Him in the contempla- 
tion of love. Then we must infuse 
into our whole life, in the details of 
each day, the spirit that we have ab- 
sorbed by looking at Him. Between 
Him and ourselves there must be no 
separation, but an unceasing give 
and take; He giving, we receiving.” 
It is true that we are living in an age 

of anxiety and that millions are hunger- 
ing for the courage and mental security 
which only faith can give; but now, as 
always, the Church must preach Christ 
and Him crucified. These are days of 
great temptation for the Church. She 
is being called upon to minister to men’s 
souls in divers ways, now that the opti- 
mism of the materialists has been dissi- 
pated by two terrible wars. Yet, the 
Church will never succumb to the temp- 
tation to produce physical wonders for 
the sake of a sad generation. 

We remember how the tempter asked 
Christ to change stones into bread and 
how our Lord answered: “Not in bread 
alone doth man live but in every word 
that proceedeth from the mouth of 
God.” 

We may be tempted at times to show 
that Catholicism is of great social, eco- 
nomic, cultural, and psychological bene- 
fit to society and to the individual. In- 
deed a certain amount of stress may 
properly be laid upon these assertions; 
but, if we overdo it, we are succumb- 
ing to Satan himself. Once he gets us 
on his own ground, once we say that 
Christ’s kingdom is a kingdom of this 
world and that it exists for temporal 
and wordly reasons, then we are 
doomed. For a religion that is a 
servant of the world and of the flesh 
must inevitably become a servant of 
the devil. 


Translation of the Missal 


By JOHN P. O°CONNELL 


Doe Latin of the Missale Roma- 
num presents some formidable transla- 
tion problems. The existence of 19 
daily missals in English? and of numer- 
ous Sunday missals is no indication 
that all the translation difficulties have 
been overcome. In this article the na- 
ture of the problems will be described, 
a few typical instances of them will be 
given, and the solutions arrived at by 
the editors of published daily missals 
will be indicated. 

Three different kinds of translation 
problems will be treated separately: 1. 
translation of the Epistles and Gospels; 
2. translation of the other scriptural 
parts, the so-called choral parts of the 
Mass, e.g., the Introit, Gradual, Offer- 
tory, ete.; and 3. translation of the non- 
scriptural parts, chiefly the orations 
and the ordinary and canon. 


1. THE EPISTLES AND GOSPELS 


No editor has ventured to make a 
new translation of the scriptural read- 
ings of the missal; all have simply se- 
lected an English version of the Bible 
and quoted from it. Since the readings 
of the Missale Romanum are from the 
Latin Vulgate, any English version of 
the Vulgate could be used. The Douay 
and the Knox versions are the only two 


*The problems of translating the missal 
into English are briefly treated by J. O’Con- 
nell in “The Translation of the Roman 
Missal,” Miscellanea Mohlberg (Roma: 
Edizioni Liturgiche, 1948), I, p. 373. 

* The 19 English daily missals of the Roman 
Rite are listed and described in some detail 
in “English Daily Missals,’” THe Homeric 
AND PastoraL Review, June, 1953. 


complete translations of the Vulgate in 
general use. However, since the ma- 
jority of the readings in the missal are 
from the New Testament, the Confra- 
ternity version of the New Testament 
can be considered a third posstble source 
from which an editor might excerpt 
most of his missal readings. 

One missal follows the Knox transla- 
tion in the Epistles and Gospels; two 
follow the Confraternity text; the re- 
maining 16 Roman missals and the one 
Dominican missal follow the Douay 
Bible. This majority use of the Douay 
text is explained partially by the fact 
that most of the missals had been edited 
and published before the Knox or Con- 
fraternity versions appeared. But even 
after the appearance of the Confra- 
ternity version, the royalties that must 
be paid for its use in a missal, reason- 
able though they are, may encourage 
publishers to use the Douay text, which 
is in the public domain. Moreover, 
those who are preparing missals for the 
whole English-speaking world may 
consider the Douay version to be 
more acceptable outside the United 
States. 

In excerpting passages from an Eng- 
lish Bible for inclusion in a missal, few 
difficulties arise with the Knox or Douay 
texts. But the Confraternity version 
demands some adaptation at times. 
The Epistle of the 14th Sunday after 
Pentecost is an example of necessary 


adaptation. The Latin of this Epistle 
(Gal. v: 16-24) in the Missale Ro- 
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manum and in the Clementine Vulgate 
lists the twelve fruits of the Holy 
Ghost—the same twelve found in the 
Baltimore Catechism and in the Douay 
and Knox versions of the Bible. The 
Confraternity version, however, lists 
only nine fruits in this same passage. 
For the Confraternity translators were 
working with the critical Vulgate,* 
which, like the Greek, has only nine 
fruits. Since the Confraternity trans- 
lators were following a Latin text dif- 
ferent from that of the Missale Ro- 
manum, their work can be used in an 
English missal only with adaptation. 

The Epistle of the last Sunday after 
Pentecost furnishes another example. 
Its last sentence (Col. i: 14) in the 
Missale Romanum contains the phrase 
per sanguinem ejus. These words are 
probably a gloss that has crept into the 
text from Eph. i: 7 and they are omitted 
by the Confraternity translators. But, 
whatever their origin, these words are 
in the missal and must be added to the 
Confraternity text if it is used. 

In the same Epistle we see a similar 
example. Both in the Missale Roma- 
num and in the Clementine Vulgate, 
Col. i: 12 reads, in part, gratias agentes 
Deo Patri. The Confraternity version 
translates “rendering thanks to the 


* Apparently this was not the original in- 
tention of the Confraternity translators. In 
1937 Monsignor Newton, chairman of the 
editorial board, said without qualification: 
“The text from which the work is being done 
is the Clementine Vulgate, the official text of 
the Church.” (Proceedings of the Catholic 
Biblical Association of America [1937], I, 
p. 115.) However, in the preface to the New 
Testament, which appeared in 1941, it was 
stated: “The Clementine edition of the Vul- 
gate is the main source of this revision. The 
readings of the Clementine, however, have 
been improved in not a few instances by re- 
course to the witnesses for a more ancient 
text of the Vulgate.” And in a number of 
passages the departure from the Clementine 
Vulgate is clear in the translation. The change 
in policy is explained in some detail in Patrick 
W. Skehen, “The Old Testament Revision 
Project,” Catholic Biblical Quarterly (1943), 
V, pp. 214-219. 
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Father,” since the Deo is missing in the 
Greek and critical Vulgate. But the 
Deo is in the Missal, and must be in its 
English version. 

The two English daily missals that 
use the Confraternity version (St. Mary 
and St. Joseph) make the necessary 
adaptations in the three instances just 
cited. However, they also make other 
changes in the Confraternity text, the 
need for which is not apparent. (Or 
could these be misprints?) The words 
of the high priests to Herod (Matt. ii: 
5-6), quoted in the Epiphany gospel, 
read, in the Confraternity text: “In 
Bethlehem of Judea: for thus it is 
written by the prophet, ‘And thou 
Bethlehem, of the land of Juda, are by 
no means the least among the princes 
of Juda.’” The St. Joseph missal 
changes two of the italicized words, 
making all three of them Judea. The 
St. Mary missal changes only one of 
them, making all three Juda. Another 
example: in the Gospel for the Midnight 
Mass of Christmas the St. Mary missal 
changes the Confraternity version of 
the angelic phrase, “on earth peace 
among men of good will,” to the more 
familiar “peace on earth to men of good 
will.” 


2. CHORAL PARTS OF THE MASS 


Editors of English daily missals have 
faced more knotty problems with the 
choral parts than with the readings. 
For these passages in the Miussale 
Romanum are not, except in a few in- 
stances, taken from the Vulgate. When 
taken from the Psalms, they are usually 
from the Roman Psalter, while the Vul- 
gate contains the Gallican Psalter.* 

*The Roman Psalter has been generally 
identified with the Hieronymian revision of 
the Old Latin Psalter, to which Jerome him- 
self refers in his preface to the Gallican 
Psalter (PL 29, 117s). However, De Bruyne 


(“Le probleme du psautier romain,” Revue 
benedictine [1930], XLII, pp. 101-126) as- 
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But since there is no English version of 
the Roman Psalter, editors have always 
used the Douay version of the Gallican 
Psalter (or, in one instance, the Knox 
version) and made what changes seemed 
necessary. 

When the choral parts are scriptural 
texts not from the psalter, they are nor- 
mally from the Old Latin,® of which 
there is no English translation. Here, 
again, editors have consistenly used the 
Douay version (or, in one instance, the 
Knox version) of the Vulgate—with 
adaptations. 

Not only does the Missale Romanum 
use a Latin version of the Bible that is 
different from the Vulgate, but it often 
makes very free use of Scripture. Pas- 
sages of the missal designated by exact 
scriptural references are sometimes 
found to be mere approximations or 
summaries of the actual Biblical text. 





serted that the first Hieronymian revision of 
the Psalter is no longer extant and that the 
Roman Psalter is the unrevised Old Latin. Al- 
though the claim of De Bruyne has been seri- 
ously contested by Allgeier (Biblica [1931], 
XII, pp. 447-482), it seems to be gaining 
supporters. 

Whatever the origin of the Roman Psalter, 
it was generally used in Italy until the time 
of Pius V, at Venice in the chapel of the 
Doges until 1808, in Milan for the Ambrosian 
rite until 1911, and is still used in the Basilica 
of Saint Peter in Rome. 

The Gallican Psalter is a later and more 
thorough revision of the Old Latin, made by 
Saint Jerome. Having first won general ac- 
ceptance in Gaul, it became known as the 
Gallican Psalter. Even in Italy it ultimately 
replaced the Roman Psalter and found its way 
both into the Vulgate and into the revised 
Breviary of Pius V (1568). 

Saint Jerome also made a translation of the 
Psalms directly from the Hebrew, but this 
never came into general use. 

5°“Old Latin” is the collective name for the 
many pre-Jerome Latin translations of the 
Bible. The extant codices present great varia- 
tions. It seems certain that there was more 
than one “Old Latin” translation. But 
among the various translations two general 
families can be distinguished: one probably 
made in Africa, the other somewhere in 
Europe, probably in Gaul. 


Kven in these instances, editors have 
tried to use the Douay text, even though 
extensive changes were needed. If 
forced to make a new translation, edi- 
tors seem to have tried to follow the 
terminology of the Douay. 

The following six examples are in- 
tended to show the reader the problem 
and to indicate how editors have met it. 


Introit Antiphon of Trinity Sunday 
(Tob. xii: 6) 


Missale Romanum 
Benedicta sit sancta Trinitas atque 
indivisa Unitas; confitebimur ei, quia 
fecit nobiscum misericordiam suam. 


Clementine Vulgate® 


Benedicite Deum coeli et coram omni- 
bus viventibus confitemini ei, quia 
fecit vobiscum misericordiam suam. 


To render this antiphon into English, 
editors have stayed as close to the 
Douay version as possible. But some 
adaptation is obviously needed. Ex- 
amination of the 19 Roman missals and 
the Dominican missal reveal that each 
one of them, the Knox missal excepted, 
has made the identical adaptation. 
Apart from some minor variations in 
punctuation and capitalization, they 
all have the translation quoted below. 
The Douay text of Tob. xii: 6 is also 
quoted for comparison. 


All Missals except Knox 


Blessed be the Holy Trinity and un- 
divided Unity: we will give glory to 
Him, because He hath shown His 
mercy to us. 


®*The Clementine Vulgate was issued or 
November 9, 1592, by Pope Clement YIII, 
in compliance with the recommendations of 
the Council of Trent. The modern edition 
from which our quotations have been taken 
is that by Aloisius Gramatica, Brbliorum 
Sacrorum juzta Vulgatam Clementinam Nova 
Editio (Typis Polyglottis Vaticanis, 1946). 
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Douay 


Bless ye the God of heaven, give glory 
to him in the sight of all that live, 
because he hath shown his mercy to 
you. 


Offertory Antiphon of the 
21st Sunday after Pentecost 


Missale Romanum 


Vir erat in terra Hus, nomine Job: 
simplex et rectus ac timens Deum: 
quem Satan petiit ut tentaret: et data 
est ei potestas a Domino in facultates 
et in carnem ejus: perdiditque om- 
nem substantiam ipsius et filios: car- 
nem quoque ejus gravi ulcere vul- 
neravit. 


Clementine Vulgate (Job 1: 1) 


Vir erat in terra Hus nomine Job, et 
erat vir ille simplex et rectus ac 
timens Deum... 


In the Missale Romanum this Offertory 
carries the ambiguous reference “Job 
1,” with no indication of the verse num- 
ber. The passage is actually made up 
of a fairly close quotation from Job i: 
1 (see above) and a summary of the re- 
mainder of Chapter 1 and the first half 
of Chapter 2. In handling this antiphon, 
editors have followed the Douay word- 
ing of Job i: 1, but have been obliged 
to make their own translations for the 
latter part. But all the English daily 
missals, Knox excepted, have an identi- 
cal translation of the complete Offer- 
tory: 


All Missals except Knox 


There was a man in the land of Hus, 
whose name was Job, simple, and up- 
right, and fearing God: whom Satan 
besought that he might tempt: and 
power was given him from the Lord 
over his possessions and his flesh; 
and he destroyed all his substance and 
his children; and wounded his flesh 
also with a grievous ulcer. 


Introit Antiphon of the Nuptial Mass 
(Tob. vii: 15 and viii: 19) 


Missale Romanum 
Deus Israel conjungat vos: et ipse 
sit vobiscum, qui misertus est duobus 
unicis: et nunc, Domine, fac eos 
plenius benedicere te. 


Clementine Vulgate 


Deus Abraham, Deus Isaac, Deus 
Jacob vobiscum sit et ipse conjungat 
vos ... Misertus es autem duobus 
unicis. Fac eos, Domine, plenius 
benedicere te. 


In this antiphon two verses of Tobias, 
separated by a whole chapter in the 
Biblical text, are joined and somewhat 
modified. All but the Knox missal fol- 
low the Douay version closely and pre- 
sent almost identical translations. The 
typical rendering is given here with the 
Douay text of the verses for compari- 
son: 


English Missals 


May the God of Israel join you to- 
gether: and may he be with you, who 
was merciful to two only children: 
and now, O Lord, make them bless 
thee more fully. 


Douay 


The God of Abraham, and the God of 
Isaac, and the God of Jacob be with 
you. And may he join you together 
.. . And thou hast taken pity upon 
two only children. Make them, O 
Lord, bless thee more fully. 


The latter part of this particular anti- 
phon is especially interesting in the 
Knox missal. Presumably the editors 
of this missal are using the Knox version 
of the Bible to render scriptural parts 
of the missal. But in this instance, 
while both the version by Msgr. Knox 
and that by the editors of the Knox 
missal are rather free renderings, they 
seem to be quite independent of each 
other. And both are helpful to the 
Biblically illiterate who might wonder 
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about the identity of the “two only 
children.” 


Knox Bible 


Great mercy hast thou shown on these 
two, Tobias’ only child and ours. 
Ever may their hearts, Lord, swell 
with thankfulness. .. . 


Knox Missal 


. . . God who of old had mercy on 
Sara and Tobias. And now, Lord, 
give them cause to bless thee more 
and more. 


Introit Antiphon of the Thursday after 
the Third Sunday of Lent 


This antiphon is reminiscent of many 
scriptural passages. It is also a good 
summary of the thought of Psalm 77, 
for which it serves as the antiphon in 
this Introit. But it is not itself a quo- 
tation from Scripture. Editors of Eng- 
lish missals, therefore, must make their 
own translations. Examination of the 
19 Roman missals and one Dominican 
missal reveal that all editors have made 
practically identical translations. 


Missale Romanum 


Salus populi ego sum, dicit Dominus: 
de quacumque tribulatione clama- 
verint ad me, exaudiam eos: et ero 
illorum Dominus in perpetuum. 


English Missals 


I am the salvation of the .people, 
saith the Lord: from whatever tribu- 
lation they shall ery to me, I will hear 
them: and I will be their Lord for- 
ever. 
Even the Knox missal, which is usually 
unique, renders this antiphon in the 
same words as the others, with the sub- 
stitution of “says” for “saith” and 
“trouble” for “tribulation.” 


Introit Antiphon for Low Sunday 
(1 Peter ii: 2) 
Missale Romanum 


Quasi modo geniti infantes: ration- 
abiles, sine dolo lac concupiscite. 


Clementine Vulgate 


Sicut modo geniti infantes, ratio- 
nabile sine dolo lac concupiscite. 


Rationabile of this Biblical passage is 
“rational” in the Douay Version, but 
“spiritual” in the Confraternity text. 
Only the St. Joseph missal follows the 
new translation in this word. The 
Knox Bible and missal have “the soul’s 
pure milk,” with accustomed freedom. 
But the other 17 Roman missals and 
the one Dominican missal retain the 
phrase “rational milk.” 

To this writer it seems that the gram- 
matical construction of this Biblical 
verse has been changed in the Missale 
Romanum. As it appears in the Mis- 
sale the word is rationabiles, a mascu- 
line plural adjective, which cannot 
modify lac, a neuter singular noun. 
Yet, because rationale modifies lac in 
the Biblical passage, the 20 English 
daily missals have followed the gram- 
mar of 1 Peter ii:2 in their translation 
of the Missale. In view of the freedom 
of quotation and adaptation in the 
Missale Romanum, following the Bibli- 
cal text is at least a hazardous way to 
translate the missal. (Oddly enough, 
the Cabrol missal has changed the Latin 
to rationabile.)* 


Communion on the 4th Sunday after 
Easter (John xvi: 8) 
Missale Romanum 


Cum venerit Paraclitus, Spiritus 

veritatis, ille arguet mundum de 

peccato et de justitia et de judicio. 
Clementine Vulgate 


Cum venerit ille, arguet mundum de 
peccato et de justitia et de judicio. 





* Since this article was written, the Vatican 
Press has published a new edition of the 
Missale Romanum (editio sexta post typi- 
cam), in which the long standing ratzonabiles 
has been changed to rationabile. Strangely, 
the Cabrol missal’s misprint now becomes 
correct and all other missals are out-of-date! 
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This antiphon is identically translated 
in 17 of the 20 daily missals, the trans- 
lation being based on the Douay read- 
ing of John xvi:8. The Knox missal 
is, as usual, based on the Knox Bible. 


Most Missals 
When the Paraclete shall come, the 
Spirit of truth, he shall convince the 
world of sin, and of justice, and of 
judgment. 


Knox Missal 
When he who is to befriend you, the 
truth-giving spirit, comes, it will be 
for him to prove the world wrong 
about sin, about rightness of heart, 
and about judging. 


Since this is a New Testament passage, 
the Confraternity version is pertinent. 
The most significant changes between 
it and the Douay in this passage are a 
change from “Paraclete” to “Advocate,” 
and from “convince” to “convict.” The 
two American missals (St. Mary and 
St. Joseph) that have been influenced 
by the Confraternity text have retained 
“Paraclete” from the Douay for this 
antiphon. But both of them have 
adopted the Confraternity’s “convict” 
in place of the Douay’s “convince.” 
The St. Mary missal, in this antiphon, 
fails to translate Spiritus veritatis, 
which is a missal addition to the scrip- 
tural text. 

Examples like the above six missal 
passages could be multiplied. They are 
meant merely to illustrate the problem 
of the missal editor. 


3. NON-SCRIPTURAL PARTS 
OF THE MISSAL 


Translations of the non-scriptural 
passages is a problem distinct from all 
the others. Though the grammatical 
constructions are usually quite simple, 
the meaning of the words is often ob- 
secure, doubtful, and uncertain. The 
variety of translations found in English 
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daily missals reflects the confusion that 
exists. A few examples will be given 
to illustrate the problem and its solu- 
tion at the hands of missal translators. 

The Collect of the Mass for Easter 
will serve as the first example. We 
shall quote this prayer from the Mis- 
sale Romanum, from each of the 19 
Roman missals, from the one Domini- 
can missal, and from the Knox Holy 
Week Book.? 


Missale Romanum 


Deus, qui hodierna die per Unigeni- 
tum tuum aeternitatis nobis aditum, 
devicta morte, reserasti: vota nostra, 
quae praeveniendo aspiras, etiam ad- 
juvando prosequere. 


St. John’s; Brepols M-V; Brepols R M 


O God, who on this day, through 
Thine only begotten Son, didst over- 
come death, and open unto us the 
gate of everlasting life: as, by Thy 
preventing grace, Thou dost breathe 
good desires unto our hearts, so also, 
by Thy gracious help, bring them to 
good effect. 


Cabrol 


O God, who through thine only-begot- 
ten Son didst on this day overcome 
death and open unto us the gates of 
everlasting life, follow up with thine 
aid the desires which thou didst fore- 
stall with thine inspiration. 


Knox 


God, who on this day through thy 
only-begotten Son hast vanquished 
death and unlocked for us the gate 
of everlasting life: help us to fulfill 
the longings thou hast thyself planted 
in our hearts. 


Fortescue 


O God, who on this day, through 

thine only-begotten Son, didst over- 

7The Knox Holy Week Book, unlike the 
Knox missal, is completely the work of Mon- 
signor Knox. The non-scriptural parts of the 
Knox missal were translated by the two edi- 
tors, O’Connell and Finberg. The non- 
scriptural parts of the Knox Holy Week Book 
were translated by Monsignor Knox. 
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come death and open unto us the 
gate of everlasting life: as by thy 
preventing grace thou dost breathe 
on the desires of our hearts, so do 
thou ever accompany them with thy 
help. 


Gill 


O God, who through thine only-begot- 
ten Son didst on this day overcome 
death and open unto us the gates of 
everlasting life, prosper with thine 
aid the desires which thou didst antic- 
ipate with thine inspiration. 


Marian; Proost R M 


O God, who, on this day, through 
Thine only-begotten Son, hast con- 
quered death, and thrown open to 
us the gate of everlasting life, give 
effect by thine aid to our desires, 
which Thou dost anticipate and in- 
spire. 


St. Andrew: large, regular, 4-volume 


O God, who on this day through 
Thine only-begotten Son hast over- 
come death and opened unto us the 
gate of everlasting life; do Thou fol- 
low with Thine aid the desires which 
Thou dost put into our minds and 
by Thy continual help bring the 
same to good effect. 


Desclee 


O God, who this day, by thine only- 
begotten Son didst conquer death, 
opening unto us the gates of everlast- 
ing life: to the desires of our hearts 
which thou inspirest, do thou, by thy 
gracious help, enable us to attain. 


Callan and McHugh 


O God, who through thine only-be- 
gotten Son hast on this day overcome 
death, and opened unto us the gate 
of everlasting life, as by thy helpful 
grace thou dost prosper our good de- 
sires, so do thou accompany them 
with thy continual help. 


St. Joseph: 1-volume, 2-volume 


O God, who on this day, through Thy 
Only-begotten Son, didst overcome 
death, and open unto us the gate of 
everlasting Life: as, by Thy antici- 


pating grace, Thou dost breathe good 
desires into our hearts, so also, by 
Thy gracious help, bring them to 
good effect. 


Lasance: small,.large; St. Mary 


O God, Who, this day by Thine only- 
begotten Son, vanquishing death, hast 
unlocked for us the gate of eternity, 
help us to attain the desires to which 
Thou hast led us by Thine inspira- 
tions. 


Dominican Missal 


O God, who through thine only-be- 
gotten Son hast this day overcome 
death and opened unto us the gates 
of everlasting life: grant that the 
vows thou inspirest us to form, thou 
wouldst thyself help us to fulfill. 


Knox Holy Week Book 


This day, O God, through thy only- 
begotten Son, death thou didst con- 
quer and the gates of eternity unbar. 
Do thou further with thy help re- 
solves of ours which thy grace has 
prompted. 


An examination of these English 
translations is most revealing. The 
Latin phrase vota nostra in the Collect 
is taken in two quite distinct meanings 
by the translators. Most of them take 
it to mean desires or longings. But the 
Knox Holy Week Book and the Domin- 
ican missal understand it rather as a 
resolve or a vow that has been made. 

But whatever vota nostra may mean, 
desires or resolutions, they are the re- 
sult of God’s action (quae praeveniendo 
aspiras). These five words have proven 
to be difficult to translate, as the fol- 
lowing excerpts from the above-quoted 
collects will show: 


. by Thy preventing grace, Thou 
dost breathe good desires unto 
our hearts. 

. desires which thou didst forestall 
with thine inspiration. 

. longings thou hast 
planted in our hearts. 


thyself 
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by thy preventing grace thou 
dost breathe on the desires of 
of our hearts. . . 

desires which thou didst antici- 
pate with thine _ inspira- 
We. « « 

desires, which Thou dost antic- 
ipate and inspire. . . 

desires which Thou dost put into 
our minds. , 

desires of our hearts which thou 
inspirest. . . 

by thy helpful grace thou dost 
prosper our good desires. 

by Thy anticipating grace, Thou 
dost breathe good desires into 
our hearts. . . 

desires to which Thou hast led 
us by Thine inspirations. 

vows thou inspirest us_ to 
form. ‘ 

resolves of ours which thy grace 
has prompted. 


This collection of translations for five 
Latin words contains more than its 
share of infelicitous renderings. To 
speak of God’s “preventing grace” (as 
four English daily missals do) not only 
employs a word in a most archaic sense, 
but implies to one who does not under- 
stand its archaic meaning, the exact op- 
posite of what is intended. To speak 
of God “forestalling” our desires (as 
one missal does) can hardly be de- 
fended even on the grounds of an ar- 
chaic meaning. And here, too, the ob- 
vious meaning is quite the reverse of 
what the Latin intends. Even the less 
jarring phrase, “God anticipating our 
desires,” seems to be somewhat wide 
of the mark. The point to be made is 
that God has put the desires or resolu- 
tions in us; it is His grace that is work- 
ing. To say that God “anticipates” 


* The translation of this collect in the Angli- 
ean “Book of Common Prayer” also used 
“prevent” in this archaic sense: “Almighty 
God, who through thine only-begotten Son 
Jesus Christ hast overcome death, and opened 
unto us the gate of everlasting life; we humbly 
beseech thee that, as by thy special grace 
preventing us thou dost put into our minds 
good desires, so by thy continual help we may 
bring the same to good effect.” 
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these desires (as three missals do) 
would be understood by many to mean 
simply that God knew beforehand that 
we would have them, not that He is re- 
sponsible for them. To speak of God 
“breathing on the desires of our hearts” 
(as one missal does) must be a mis- 
print. And finally, to say that God's 
grace “prospers our good desires” (as 
one missal does) hardly implies any 
responsibility on God’s part for the ex- 
istence of the desires. However, at 
least ten of the 21 versions examined 
and quoted correctly translate quae 
praeveniendo aspiras and give God 
credit for vota nostra. 

The Secret from the Mass for Easter 
js also an interesting example. First 
this prayer will be quoted from the 
Missale Romanum and from the Eng- 
lish missals. 


Missale Romanum 


Suscipe, quaesumus, Domine, preces 
populi tui cum oblationibus hosti- 
arum: ut paschalibus initiata my- 
steriis, ad aeternitatis nobis mede- 
lam, te operante, proficient. 


St. John’s; Brepols M-V; Brepols R M 


Receive, we beseech Thee, O Lord, 
the prayers of Thy people together 
with the offering of this Sacrifice: 
that hallowed by these Paschal mys- 
teries, it may, through Thine opera- 
tion, profit us unto everlasting salva- 
tion. 


Cabrol 


Receive, O Lord, we beseech thee, 
the prayers and sacrifices of thy 
people; and grant that what we have 
begun at these Paschal mysteries may 
by thy power avail us as a healing 
remedy unto everlasting life. 


Knox 


Accept, we pray thee, Lord, thy 
people’s prayers and sacrificial gifts; 
and let the work begun here in our 
Easter rites bring us eternal healing 
at thy hand. 
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Fortescue 


Receive, we beseech thee, O Lord, 
the prayers of thy people with the 
offering up of sacrifices; that what 
we have begun at these paschal my- 
steries may, by thy power, avail us 
for a healing remedy unto everlast- 
ing life. 
Gill 

Receive, we beseech thee, O Lord, the 
prayers of thy people with the offer- 
ing of sacrifices: that what we have 
begun at these paschal mysteries 
may, by thy power, avail us for a 
healing remedy unto everlasting life. 


Marian; Proost R M 


We beseech Thee, O Lord, accept the 
prayers of Thy people together with 
the Sacrifice they offer, that what has 

' been begun by the Paschal Mysteries, 
by Thy working may profit us unto 
eternal healing. 


St. Andrew: large, regular, 4-volume 


Accept, we beseech Thee, O Lord, 
the prayers of Thy people with the 
oblation of sacrifice; that what we 
have begun by these Paschal myster- 
ies, by Thy operation may profit us 
for a healing remedy unto everlast- 
ing life. 
Desclee 


Look favourably, we beseech thee, O 
Lord, upon the prayers of thy people, 
and upon the sacred victim we offer 
up: and may those mercies of thine, 
of which these Paschal mysteries are 
the first fruits, avail us by thy grace 
to the winning of life everlasting. 


Callan and McHugh 


Receive, we beseech thee, O Lord, 
the prayers of thy people along with 
the offerings of victims, that the way 
opened by these paschal mysteries 
may lead us by thy aid to the con- 
solations of eternity. 


St. Joseph: 1-volume, 2-volume 

Receive, we beseech Thee, O Lord, 
the prayers of Thy people together 
with the offerings of this sacrifice: 
that hallowed by these Easter myster- 


ies, they may, through Thy opera- 
tion, profit us unto everlasting salva- 
tion. 


Lasance: small, large; St. Mary 


Receive, we beseech Thee, O Lord, 
the prayers of Thy people with the 
offerings of sacrifices, that the things 
begun in the Paschal mysteries may, 
by Thy operation avail us for a heal- 
ing remedy unto life everlasting. 


Dominican Missal 


Receive, O Lord, we beseech thee, 
the prayers of thy people together 
with the offerings of these hosts: 
that the paschal mysteries now be- 
gun, may, by thy power, obtain for 
us eternal life. 


Knox Holy Week Book 


Accept, Lord, the prayers of thy 
people, that come to do thee sacri- 
fice. May the new life these paschal 
mysteries have wrought in us be a 
sovereign remedy of thine for our 
eternal well-being. 
This prayer contains a phrase that has 
been a stumbling block to many trans- 
lators: paschalibus initiata mysteriis. 
The participle initiata is the subject of 
the verb proficiant. But the noun that 
this participle modifies is not expressed. 
The prayer asks that something which 
has been begun at the paschal mysteries 
may serve as a remedy leading to a 
happy eternity. The identification of 
that unexpressed something is the prob- 
lem. 

The following list includes all the 
varieties of translations of those few 
words found in the 20 missals and in 
the Knox Holy Week Book. 


(the offering) hallowed by these 
Paschal mysteries. 

what we have begun at these 
Paschal mysteries. 

the work begun here 
Easter rites. 

what we have begun at these 
paschal mysteries. 

what we have begun by these 


in our 
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Paschal mysteries. 

what has been begun by these 
Paschal mysteries. 

those mercies of thine, of which 
paschal mysteries are the first 


fruits. 

the way opened by these paschal 
mysteries. 

(offerings) hallowed by these 


Easter mysteries. . . 
The things begun in the Paschal 
mysteries. 
the paschal mysteries now be- 
gun... 
the new life these  paschal 
mysteries have wrought in 
us. 
A careful study of these words by a 
competent scholar® has shown that they 
refer to the Sacrifice of Christ, the 
bloody Sacrifice of the Cross, in which 
Christ, our Pasch, has been sacrificed. 
It is that Sacrifice, inaugurated during 


ceptabilemque facere digneris: ut 
nobis Corpus et Sanguis fiat dilectis- 
simi Filii tui, Domini nostri Jesu 
Christi. 
The prayer asks that God give five 
qualities to our offering or oblation, the 
qualities being designated by five ad- 
jectives. It is these adjectives that 
have proven difficult to translate, for 
they are rather close to each other in 
meaning. Since the remainder of this 
prayer has not been such a problem to 
the translators, we will indicate here 
the various renderings only of these five 
words. In the twenty missals and the 
Knox Holy Week Book, eight differ- 
ent combinations of translations have 
been found, which will be listed here 
which missals 


without indicating = in 


each one is found: 


benedictam adscriptam ratam rationabilem acceptabilem que 

blessed approved ratified reasonable acceptable 
bless consecrate approve reasonable acceptable 
bless approve ratify worthy acceptable 
bless take it for approve perfect it well-pleasing 

thy very 

own right wholly pleasing 
bless approve effective perfect it well-pleasing 
bless consecrate approve reasonable acceptable 
blessed enrolled established worthy of human — worthy of thy divine 
blessed dedicated truly done dignity acceptance 


It is difficult to make any judgments 
about the above translations, since the 


the paschal celebrations of Israel, that 
is spoken of in this prayer. It is not 
offerings of the faithful at Mass; it is 
not God’s mercies; it is not the way or 
path opened before us; it is not the new 
life of grace wrought in us by these 
celebrations. 

The final example of English missal 
translations will be that difficult prayer 
in the Canon just before the Consecra- 
tion: 


precise meaning of all these words is 
not yet known with certainty. But one 
cannot fail to notice that more than 
half of the English missals recognize 
that rationabilis does not mean “ra- 
tional” or “reasonable.” Yet all but 
three of the missals translate the same 
word as “rational” in the Introit of Low 
One notices also that one and 





Quam oblationem tu, Deus, in omni- 

bus, quaesumus, benedictam, ad- 

scriptam, ratam, rationabilem, ac- 

* Bernard Botte, O.S.B., “Paschalibus initiata 
mysteriis,’” Ephemerides Liturgicae (1947), 
LXI, pp. 77-87. 
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Sunday. 
the same English word is used by some 
missals to render one of these five ad- 
jectives, by other missals for another 


of the adjectives. 


TRANSLATION OF THE MISSAL 





CONCLUSION 

More care with missal translations 
is urgently needed. In some parts of 
many missals Catholics are reading un- 


intelligible English, Many of the 
wonderfully strong and _ instructive 


prayers and readings are being passed 
on to the faithful drained of their real 
message. The task of translation seems 
to have been undertaken by men 
equipped with a knowledge of classical 
and scholastic Latin and with a degree 
in theology. But that is not enough. 
Early Christian Latin, which is found 
in the missal, is a unique literary 
medium. Only someone acquainted 
with this particular kind of Latin is 
able to translate the missal. Moreover, 
the Latin of the missal is not self- 
consistent, ie., it contains passages 
from different periods of Christian 
Latin. Therefore, the translator must 
also know the history of the Mass texts, 
if he is to translate correctly. In addi- 
tion, having understood the text, the 
translator must have genuine literary 
talent to render it into beautiful Eng- 
lish. 

The tremendous task of producing a 
beautiful and accurate English render- 
ing of the missal will not be done by 
each of the editors who is asked by 
a publisher to produce an English mis- 
sal. Perhaps the best translation to 
date is that by O’Connell and Finberg 
in the so-called Knox missal. But it 
is chimerical to hope that every one 
of the publishers would find competent 
people for such work. Besides, it would 


be far better to have a common and uni- 
form translation, in place of the babel 
of divergent and, at times, discordant 
versions now found in daily missals. 
If the publishers, as a group (including 
the publishers of Sunday missals) 
would petition the hierarchy for a 
standard translation of the missal, per- 
haps something could be done. The 
episcopal committee of the Confrater- 
nity of Christian Doctrine has, under 
the encouraging and __ perservering 
leadership of Bishop Edwin O’Hara, 
succeeded in focusing the attention of 
American Catholic Biblical scholars on 
the work of translating the Scriptures. 
If the hierarchy were asked, the same 
kind of project might be undertaken 
with the missal. Or the publishers 
themselves could organize a competent 
committee to produce a translation of 
the missal. To some, at least, the 
work on the missal seems more urgent 
than work on the Bible. Many doubt 
that Catholics, in spite of papal and 
episcopal urging, read the Bible in any 
great numbers. But, by and large, 
Catholics do own and use missals. The 
existence of 19 different daily missals 
of the Roman Rite and the sale of 
fourteen million copies of Father Sted- 
man’s Sunday Missal are ample evi- 
dence of the fact. If publishers had a 
common text for the complete missal. 
all the expense and ingenuity now ex- 
pended by each publisher to produce or 
to procure a text could be used to 
make his particular edition more use- 
ful and attractive to the laity. 








Holmes, the Founding 
Fathers, and Our Religious 
Traditions 


By FRANK MORRISS 


“The Prayer Book is a mystery that I do not touch.”—O. W. Holmes, Jr. 


| = Unirep StTATEs intellec- 


tuals today are profoundly embarrased 
by the American Revolution. They find 
countless excuses for this discomfiture: 
times have changed; the Founding 
Fathers were emotionally upset radi- 
cals; the natural law premises upon 
which the Declaration of Independence 
and the Constitution were based are as 
old-fashioned as witchcraft and so on. 
and so on. 

The plain fact of the matter is that 
the American Revolution showed too 
much reliance upon God-given rights 
and the power of God's providence over 
men for many modern philosophers to 
stomach. 

Beryl Harold Levy is one of today’s 
commentators on Constitutional law 
who unblushingly admits that the ideals 
of the Founding Fathers are receding 
into the past, where, he suggests, they 
will join the other legends and super- 
stitions. 

Mr. Levy’s gravedigging for the 
Founding Fathers is done, most signifi- 
‘antly, in a highly laudatory essay, ap- 
pearing in Our Constitution, Tool or 
Testament, on Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Jr., the late Justice of the Supreme 
Court, whose shadow falls over the de- 
cisions and statements of jurists to this 
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day,' and from beneath whose judicial 
robes emerges, year upon year at Spring 
commencements, a group of skeptical! 
young jurists ready to echo the old 
Yankee’s famous dogma that the life 
of the law is not logic, but experience. 

Mr. Levy’s excuse for frowning upon 
the Founding Fathers is that they re- 
lied too heavily upon Locke and his 
benevolent “state of nature,” and not 
enough upon Hobbes. For Hobbes, 
comments Mr. Levy, Justice Holmes 
had a true appreciation. 


ECHO OF HOBBES 


There is every reason to believe that 
Mr. Levy is right. Holmes undoubtedly 
would be much more congenial with 
the supporter of the doctrine of the 
Divine Right of Kings than with the 
defender of the Revolution of 1688. 
But he would insist that Hobbes make 
two changes in his doctrine: substitute 
“the majority” for “the King,” and by 
all means drop the nonsensical refer- 
ence to the Divinity. For, as we shall 
see, Holmes was an agnostic of the most 
cold-blooded sort. 


'Chief Justice Vinson’s recent riddle, that 
it is absolutely sure today that there are no 
absolutes, was merely the dead Holmes speak- 
ing through the only barely alive thinkers he 
produced. 
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When Holmes says that the Consti- 
tution “does not recognize an absolute 
and uncontrollable liberty,” he is not 
making any scholastic distinction be- 
tween license and liberty, but is echoing 
Hobbes’ dreadful love for the State 
Leviathan. Speak against an absolute 
liberty Holmes must, for he has al- 
ready warned that what is liberty to- 
day may not be liberty tomorrow: 


“ee 


. Time has upset many fight- 
ing faiths. .the best test of truth 
is the power of thought to get itself 
accepted in the competition of the 
market.” 

Holmes steadfastly maintained, how- 
ever, that his principles of the majority 
dominance and an unabsolute liberty 
are in keeping with the Founding 
Fathers. 


IF HOLMES HAD BEEN AT 
THE CONTINENTAL CONGRESS 


Let us, as an ad hoc committee, send 
Holmes, the twentieth century’s great 
jurist, as a delegate to the Continental 
Congress meeting in Philadelphia dur- 
ing those fateful days of revolt against 
a majority rule. 

Let us transport this lean, handsome, 
and highly literary jurist into the midst 
of those gouty, windy, brilliantly com- 
mon, insanely optimistic, implacably 
stubborn delegates of the Thirteen 
Colonies. 

Justice Holmes will immediately feel 
at home in the debating atmosphere. 
But immediately he will be forced to 
join the conservative (in the case of a 
few like Joseph Galloway, the traitor- 
ous) Tory faction that opposed the use 
of the natural law to defend the colo- 
nies’ revolt. 

The twentieth century’s delegate must 
squirm when he listens to Richard 
Henry Lee of Virginia: 


“The rights are built on a fourfold 


foundation: on nature, on the British 
Constitution, on charters, and on im- 
memorial usage. I see no reason why 
we should not lay our rights upon 
the broadest bottom, the ground of 
nature.” 


John Adams, to become the second 
president, was in favor of “retaining 
and insisting upon” the law of nature. 
That is precisely what the committee 
and Congress did, notwithstanding the 
contention of Galloway, who “could not 
find the rights in the law of nature.” 
But then Galloway ended behind Brit- 
ish lines attacking the “seditionists.” 

And there Hoimes must join him, for 
listen to his regard for the natural law: 


“The jurists who believe in natural 
law seem to me to be in that naive 
state of mind that accepts what has 
been familiar and accepted by them 
and their neighbors as something that 
must be accepted by all men every- 
where. No doubt it is true that, so 
far as we can see ahead, some ar- 
rangements and the rudiments of 
familiar institutions seem to be neces- 
sary elements in any society that 
inmay spring from our own that would 
seem to us to be civilized—some form 
of permanent association between the 
sexes—some residue of property in- 
dividually owned—some mode of 
binding oneself to specified future 
conduct—at the bottom of all, some 
protection for the person. But with- 
out speculating whether a group is 
imaginable in which all but the last 
of these might disappear and the last 
be subject to qualifications that most 
of us would abhor, the question re- 
mains as to the Ought of natural 
law.” 


Not even the most confirmed Tory in 
the Colonies could have so frigidly dis- 
cussed some “arrangements” by which 
the person would be “protected.” 


NATURAL LAW, BASIS OF 
THE CONSTITUTION 


Holmes would probably have been a 
good loser when the Congress decided 
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for natural law. But now, as our dele- 
gate, will he be able to sign the Declara- 
tion of Independence? The first para- 
graph calls upon “laws of nature and 
of nature’s God.” Remember, Holmes 
is allowed no dissent; the only dissent 
in this case is to leave the tremendous 
document uninked. 

Then, too, there is mention in the 
Declaration of the “right to life.” 
What would Holmes say of this “un- 
alienable right” were the Congress to 
allow him a dissent? 

“The most fundamental of the 
supposed pre-existing rights—the 
right to life—is sacrificed without a 
seruple not only in war, but when- 
ever the interest of society, that is, 
of the predominant power in the com- 
munity, is thought to demand it. 
Whether that interest is the interest 
of all mankind in the long run no 
one can tell, and as, in any event, to 
those who do not think with Kant 
and Hegel it is only an interest, the 
sanctity disappears.” 





For Holmes any “right” is an “empty 
substratum” by which we pretend to 
necount for the fact of legal coercion: 


“T not only accept the rules, but 
come in time to accept them with 
sympathy and emotional affirmation 
and begin to talk about duties and 
rights.” 

Holmes will concede to the patriots 
of 1776 that they are responding nor- 
nally when they fight for their “rights” 
wainst the British. He adds: 


“That does not seem to me the 
same thing as the supposed a priori 
discernment of a duty or the asser- 
tion of a pre-existing right.” 

A. dog will fight for its bone! 

We can pardon such God-fearing and 
straight-thinking men as John Adams, 
Patrick Henry, and John Hancock, if 
by now they are quite ready to pitch 
the delegate from the twentieth cen- 
tury clear out of the State House. 
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And after Justice Holmes had made 
it clear to the Continental Congress 
that he believes the law of nature is 
based on a presumption of superstition, 
he must now add insult to injury in re- 
gard to his own personal religious be- 
liefs. He is backed to the wall when 
an appeal is made to the “protection 
of Divine Providence” in the final para- 
graph of the Declaration. 

This is the extreme of dogmatism to 
Holmes, who is at his own most “dog- 
matic” when he says: “Perhaps the 
universe has in it more than we under- 
stand.” But he added: “The private 
soldiers have not been told the plan 
of campaign, or even that there is one.” 
It has been said that Holmes shouted 
at the universe, “Not proved’; and the 
universe echoed back, “Not proved.” 


THE “MAGNIFICENT YANKEE” 
ON RELIGION 


It is true that Holmes might pur- 
chase some comfort from those among 
the Revolutionaries who were most 
chary of “establishments of religion,” 
as well they might be. 

It is doubtful, however, that any 
among the Continental Congress, no 
matter how fuzzy and deistic had be- 
come their concept of the Creator, were 
as far removed from God as the ad- 
mittedly agnostic Holmes. 

Says Levy of Holmes’ belief: 


“Holmes had cut loose from tlie 
self-righteousness of his puritan fore- 
bears. It is only by examining his 
philosophic utterances, which come 
from his depths, that we can appre- 
ciate the extent of his liberation. He 
had come to see the tentativeness, 
relativity, and human quality of 
what men value or call true. ‘The 
truth to me,’ he said, ‘is what I can’t 
help but believe; but I do not sup- 
pose my can’t helps are compulsory 
for the universe.’ ’ 


Now in cutting himself from his puri- 
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tan forebears, Holmes cut himself from 
the deeply religious traditions of this 
country and this government. As an 
intellectual leader, he has helped cut 
this nation from the religious tradition 
that gave it birth and meaning. 

Not the deadliest foe of organized 
religion among the Revolutionaries 
(possibly Franklin or Jefferson) would 
have been so coldly confident of reli- 
gion’s demise as was Holmes when he 
wrote to his British Socialist friend, 
Laski: 


“At times I am little disturbed at 
exhibitions of ecclesiastical power, 
but I have such a conviction that it 
is doomed, that I don’t care to hurry 
its fate. It helps to keep order ad 
interim. . .I do despise the Will to 
Believe.” 


Out of charity for our “Magnificent 
Yankee” we must return him to the 
twentieth century. He comes back 
sorely out of sorts with those original 
Yankees from Boston, especially the 
giant John Adams, pushing with fervor 
and trust in God the cause of freedom 


inch by inch to its summer destiny in 
1776. 


THE FOUNDING FATHERS 
ON RELIGION 


It is easy to see, after Justice Holmes 
magic trip to Philadelphia, what the 
main difference is between our intellec- 
tual spirit and that of the Founding 
Fathers. Writes Charles L. Cunning- 
ham: 


“It matters not that the Puritans 
were cold and uncompromising. ‘ 
they were neither irreligious nor skep- 
tics, but staunch believers in an all- 
provident God. . . . They recog- 
nized the Hand of God in creation and 
they were well aware of the fact, 
therefore, that there was nothing new 
or startling in their declaration of 
rights.” 


Historian Lynn Montross bears out 
this view?: 


“With the Great Jehovah as guid- 
ance, the Continental Congress 
showed a patriarchal concern in the 
moral welfare of the troops. It was 
‘earnestly recommended to all offi- 
cers and soldiers, diligently to attend 
Divine Service.’ Severe penalties 
were imposed for those who should 
behave indecently or irreverently at 
any place of Divine Worship.’ Nor 
was there any leniency for men utter- 
ing ‘any profane oath or execration,’ 
and officers indulging in such blas- 
phemies were ‘to forfeit and pay for 
each and every offence, the sum of 
Four Shillings, lawful money.’ ” 


Lest we be accused of being “old fos- 
sils of Orthodoxy,” as Holmes said of 
his fellow Justice, the Catholic Butler, 
let us look elsewhere for confirmation 
of our view of the failure of jurispru- 
dence in the twentieth century to keep 
the spirit of religious truth. Here is an 
item of this spring from the modern, 
though dignified, columns of the Times 
of London: 


“Lord Justice Denning, giving the 
Earl Grey Memorial lecture in the 
University of Durham at King’s Col- 
lege, Newcastle on Tyne, yesterday 
said that the fundamental principles 
of our law were being challenged by 
a changing world which knew no reli- 
gion. 

“Our concept of natural justice was 
based entirely on our habits of 
thought for many generations. The 
common law had been moulded for 
centuries by judges who had been 
brought up in the Christian faith; 
the precepts of religion, consciously 
or unconsciously, had been their 
guide. In primitive societies, reli- 
gion, morals, and law were indistin- 
guishably mixed, but those ideas be- 
came severed the later stages of men- 
tal progress. Here, the severance 
had gone a long way—much too far.” 


*The Reluctant Rebels (Harper & 
Brothers). 
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HOLMES’ CONTEMPT FOR 
PUBLIC DIVINE WORSHIP 


If there is one thing that Holmes’ 
admirers are sure of, it is that he is a 
leader in the “later stages of mental 
progress.” What has Holmes to say 
that gives substance to the Lord Jus- 
tice’s charge? 

Wrote Holmes to Laski regarding the 
death of Knowlton of the Massachu- 
setts court: 


“This last reminds me that I have 
attended two Catholic funerals, where 
high mass was said for South Ameri- 
can diplomats, with the mixture of 
awe and amazement that grown men 
could do such things that I always 
feel. I thought I was original in say- 
ing that I didn’t believe in Hell, but 
was afraid of it until I saw it quoted 
in a newspaper from Madame de 
Staél. Our early impressions shape 
our later emotional reactions, and 
when one adds the experience of hav- 
ing been cocksure of things that 
weren’t so, I can’t help an occasional 
semi-shudder as I remember that mil- 
lions of intelligent men think that 
I am barred from the face of God 
unless I change. But how can one 
pretend to believe what seems to him 
childish and devoid alike of historical 
and rational foundations?” 


And, again to Laski, Holmes wrote 
about morality: 


“T am reading out of regard to my 
friend Wu, Stammler’s Theory of 
Justice. I have read 228 pages and, 
though he seems a _ noble-minded 
moralist, I confess so far it has been 
simply marking time, and with tedi- 
ous iteration impressing upon the 
reader the difference between an ab- 
stract scheme regarding as applicable 
to all possible controls of the law, 
and the empirical contents. As I 
don’t believe the postulate—and 
think morality a sort of higher po- 
liteness, that stands between us and 
the ultimate fact—force—I am not 
much edified.” 


How did this divorce of morals and 
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religion from law work out in one con- 
crete case in the instance of Justice 
Holmes? 


AN INFAMOUS DECISION 


Twenty-five years ago Holmes opened 
the way for the state to sterilize by 
his decision in Buck vs. Bell, a decision 
described by Prof. J. H. Landman of 
the College of City of New York as 


“astoundingly brief and unusually plati- 


tudinous.’”* 


Holmes blithely declared in this de- 
cision allowing the state of Virginia to 
sterilize an inmate of the State Colony 
for Epileptics and Feebleminded: 

' .We have seen more than 
once that the public welfare may call 
upon the best citizens for their lives. 
It would be strange if it could not 
call upon those who already sap the 
strength of the State for these lesser 
sacrifices . -in order to prevent our 
being swamped with incompetence 
oa The principle that sustains 
compulsory vaccination is broad 
enough to cover cutting the fallopian 
tubes.” 


Holmes recognized that religious sen- 
sibility stood clearly in the way of put- 


ting that view into practice. “Butler 
knows this is good law. I wonder 


whether he will have the courage to 
vote with us in spite of his religion,” 
said Holmes, speaking about the great 
Catholic jurist. 

Holmes knew Butler would be forced 
to dissent, but probably did not know 
why. The key, of course, is in the term 
Holmes used, “good law.” 

This, indeed, may be the first cen- 
tury in which a man of Holmes’ back- 
ground and intelligence could honestly 
believe that a law could be “good law” 
even if it violated centuries of religious 
principle. 


*J. E. Coogan, S.J., “Eugenie Sterilization 
Holds Jubilee,” The Catholic World (April, 
1953). 
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The men who passed bad laws in the 
past knew them as bad, as surely as 
the judges who condemned Thomas 
More knew they were doing so on the 
testimony of perjury, out of kingly 
prejudice and for self-aggrandizement. 

MORALITY REDUCED TO 

A REFERENDUM 


But with Holmes the term “good” 
did not even have the respectability 
of Mill’s and Goodwin’s “useful.” It 
merely meant the popular and accept- 
able. For Holmes, a court decision was 
the “hypostasis of a prophecy.” Of 
such stuff tyrannies are made. This 
pandering to the wanted is deadly to 
minority rights; it tramples underfoot 
the weak and helpless. Witness Carrie 
Buck! 

All that stood between Carrie Buck’s 
right to procreate (what irony that the 
children she bore before her mutilation 
turned out quite bright and normal) 
and a state-wielded scalpel was the 
philosophic truth that there is a differ- 
ence between vaccination and steriliza- 
tion—a metaphysical and moral differ- 
ence that can be seen only by those in 
the religious tradition of Western civi- 
lization. God help the Carrie Bucks 
when judges outside that tradition take 
over the courts of the land! 

In any other age, that difference be- 
tween vaccination and_ sterilization 
would have been recognized, for the 
understanding of that difference de- 
pends upon an at least inherited reli- 
gious sensibility. But the twentieth 
century, with Holmes as its advocate, 
has deadened that religious sensibilitv 
so much so that it has cut itself adrift 
from the past that gave it meaning. 
The depths of agnosticism into which 
the elderly Holmes descended are as 
brittle as plastic and as sterile as a 
germ-free laboratory: 


“IT believe that we are in the uni- 


verse, not it in us, that we are part 
of an unimaginable, which I will call 
a whole, in order to name it, that our 
personality is a cosmic ganglion, that 
just as when certain rays meet and 
cross there is a white light at the 
meeting point, but the rays go on 
after the meeting as they did before, 
so, when certain other streams of 
energy cross, the meeting point can 
frame a syllogism or wag its tail. I 
never forget that the cosmos has the 
power to produce consciousness, in- 
telligence, ideals, out of a like course 
of its energy, but I see no reason to 
assume that these ultimates for me 
are cosmic ultimates. I frame no 
predicates about the cosmos. I sus- 
pect that all my ultimates have mark 
of the finite upon them, but, as they 
are the best I know, I give them 
practical respect, love, ete., but in- 
wardly doubt whether they have any 
importance except for us and as some- 
thing that, with or without reasons, 
the universe has produced and, there- 
fore, for the moment has _ sanc- 
tioned.” 


This is one of the wise men of our 
civilization speaking; to what sorry 
states wisdom has fallen. How dodder- 
ing our culture has become, with its 
old philosopher the very voice of child- 
ish cynicism. 


A SHROUD OVER 
RELIGIOUS SENSIBILITY 


There is one further proof that 
Holmes has helped cover United States 
religious sensibility with a shroud that 
more than faintly resembles a judge’s 
robe. To tell the truth about Holmes 
brings forth a flood of abuse postulated 
on the most gross materialism. 

One writer to the American Bar As- 
sociation Journal, in gallantly defend- 
ing the late jurist, notes that “the auto- 
crats of all ages share a belief in ab- 
solute truth,’ conveniently disregard- 
ing the fact that so have the greatest 
democrats, such as Jefferson. Another 
letter writer, in attacking natural law. 
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notes that “no king or dictator, no 
church or cominform can serve the 
people’s best interest half so well as 
they themselves,” a finely spun irrele- 
vancy. 


ERA OF POSITIVISM 


Max Lerner* sums up the cause of 
Holmes’ popularity: 


“. . . Holmes’ rejection of 
natural law, and his definition of law 
as what the courts will in fact do, 
were all congenial to the mood and 
quality of a pragmatic America in 
whose practical business life the 
realm of fact had elbowed out the 
norms of morality. Holmes was, in 
that sense, part of a great tide. And 
his triumph in American jurispru- 
dence was thus linked with the same 
social forces that brought the triumph 
of William James and John Dewey 
in American philosophy and educa- 
tion.” 


The tide is away from the shores of 
American religious tradition and toward 
a dark sea haunted by the monsters of 
despotism, war, and atomic destruc- 
tion. 

Bishop Mark Carroll of Wichita cor- 
rectly draws out Holmes’ principles to 
their conclusion: 


“Tf there are no absolutes, then the 
principle uttered with absolute cer- 
tainty in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence has no longer any solid 
foundation. Every American knows 
and appreciates the recognition of the 
dignity of man in that immortal 
document, for it states that man has 
been endowed by his Creator with 
natural inalienable rights to life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 
If the Holy Bible is wrong, and if 
our Declaration of Independence has 
simply relative concepts, then Com- 
munism is right, and religion is the 
opium of the people. If the dignity 


*The Mind and Faith of Justice Holmes 
(Little, Brown, and Co.). 
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and freedom of man are only relative 

concepts, then indeed the State is 

our master, and we must turn over to 

it the sovereign power of deciding 

what is right and what is wrong.” 

Try as they may, the friends of 
Holmes cannot escape the fact that to- 
day’s Communist foes of freedom and 
religion believe with Holmes that 
“truth is the majority vote of that na- 
tion that ean lick all others.” Nor 
can they escape the fact that the rights 
of each one of us stand guarded by a 
belief that man has a dignity no judge, 
jury, nor civil administrator can vio- 
late. 


LIBERTY INTO THRALDOM 


When you remove that belief, as did 
Holmes, our destinies, indeed our very 
lives, stand lashed to a ship under the 
command, the absolute command, of 
the most dangerous and unpredictable 
of all God’s creatures—a human an- 
swerable to no one but himself. 

If our governments are not subject 
to the Creator, they, themselves, be- 
come gods whose chief virtue is power, 
who are deaf to any petition, be it a 
request for justice or a begging for 
charity. Holmes, the man who could 
not find God, helped form this Moloch, 
and in a letter to Mr. Wu, Holmes 
penned a tragic postscript: “. . .The 
Prayer Book is a mystery that I do 
not touch.” 

Holmes is a symbol of a civilization 
that has forgotten how to pray. He is 
an historical example of how the reli- 
gious tradition and sensibility of a great 
nation can die, leaving in shambles an 
edifice of democracy and strength the 
likes the world had never known. And 
if we have been betrayed, it has not 
been by giants, but by stubborn chil- 
dren who shouted to the Universe, 
“Unproved!” 
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Jottings by an Old Parish 
Priest 


IV. Treatment of Converts 


L. HAS NOT BEEN my privilege to 
receive any influential personality, 
though I have from time to time dis- 
cussed the religious position with some 
in high civie circles and with non-Catho- 
lic ministers, one of whom is an Angli- 
ean bishop and another who died a 
bishop-elect. Nor have I instructed 
many interesting folks. On the con- 
trary, some have been most simple 
beings. One, after receiving a full 
course, answered with pride my ques- 
tion: “Fred, how many gods are there?” 
“Oh, three, Father.” After reference to 
my Ordinary, I reeeived him into the 
Chureh. Sometimes there are those 
who profess to know all about Catholi- 
cism. “I listen to the wireless sermons,” 
one said, “and I have found that all 
religions are just alike.” There is need 
of caution, for instance, with one who 
asserts that he is convinced of the Real 
Presence, but does not believe in Tran- 
substantiation. 


EACH CONVERT A REFRESHING 
EXPERIENCE 


Converts will be found to be of most 
varied kinds, both in knowledge and in 
disposition; but I have been struck 
most often with the innocence of their 
lives. While admission into the fold 
must be dué to personal conviction, the 
occasion is so often given in view of a 
marriage with a Catholic. This re- 
minds me of a minister who came on 
behalf of one of his flock and who was 
astonished when I said to him, “The 


Chureh has always said, that Protest- 
ants should marry Protestants and that 
Catholics should marry Catholics.” He 
had thought that we set out to inveigle 
others by every dark means. We repeat 
the same things over and over again, 
yet each newcomer is a new soul; the 
freshness remains as in the case of the 
teacher who year after year holds forth 
on the elements of his subject, but to 
new minds opening out to listen to the 
novel and the interesting. Here we deal 
with yet another immortal soul whose 
salvation is at stake. It is gratifying 
to hear, “Well, to think that I have 
lived so many years and never heard 
of all these wonderful things.” 

I disagree with some methods. The 
catechism sanctioned by the English 
hierarchy may be a good program for 
schools, but it is ill-arranged for the 
instruction of converts. Yet, the ad- 
vantage and the advisability of follow- 
ing it, step by step, is that, should the 
convert change his residence, he must 
be able to acquaint the stranger priest 
with the stage already reached. Many 
points could be discussed about arrange- 
ment, and, of course, every new arrival 
has a different background and religious 
standing, or none at all. For instance, 


with some—and they multiply today— 





much time must be expended on the 
foundations of natural religion; on the 
other hand, if the person has been al- 
ready attending Mass regularly, some 
general outline at least may fruitfully 
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be given at the beginning that his wor- 
ship may be more enlightened. Each 
priest has his own method and there 
are a plethora of books with outlines 
and suggestions. Some priests over- 
emphasize the devotional side, so that 
time for instruction is curtailed, while 
others ignore too much the devotional 
side. Certain leading doctrines should 
be stressed; the Incarnation, the 
Church, the sacramental system. Little 
time need be spent with some individ- 
uals over the commandments, though 
the authority of the Church to issue 
laws should be brought home to all. 


KNOW THE RELIGIOUS 
BACKGROUND OF CONVERTS 


When friendly acquaintance has been 
established, it is most profitable to get 
the listeners themselves to talk, to 
size up their background and avoid 
“beating the air.” Two matters seem 
to be most helpful. (1) To give figures 
and analogies from thoughts within 
their ken—I have called it “dove-tail- 
ing.” I have a story-with-a-point for 
nearly every step. (2) To get at both 
their dispositions and their mental out- 
look. An educated Wesleyan once said 
to me: “If you know that Fr. Soandso, 
tell him that he knows nothing about 
Methodism,” for the good man had re- 
cently written a book so entitled. We 
Catholics look at a subject logically 
and we carry it forward to conclusions. 
In life this is not so: the sects are vague 
and most inconsistent in their reason- 
ings—or rather sentiments. I would be 
most careful not to undermine or lessen 
whatever has been of religious value to 
them in their past life, but rather to 
show how the Church provides all such 
values, but more clearly, more fully, 
with authority, and, most of all, fur- 
nishes the basis for belief. 

With many, however, it is a case of 
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tabula rasa and the decline toward this 
becomes ever greater. Various sets of 
statistics almost persuade us that 85% 
of the English people do not adhere 
either to church or chapel. I once in- 
structed a mother and daughter who 
had attended the same State (Council) 
school; the former knew the Lord’s 
Prayer; the girl had never heard of it. 
Yet, large numbers have no error or 
heresy to repudiate, save a wrong idea 
of the Church of Christ. 

Protestants of the Church of England, 
at least (if they are church-goers) , have 
always recited the Apostles’ Creed. 
The world “Catholic” there gives scope 
for many comments: “So you have 
always called yourself Catholic, then, 
have you?” And more importantly that 
article: “I believe in the resurrection 
of the body.” Remarkably few have 
ever had their attention drawn to it; it 
is not part of the belief of even many 
High Churchmen; not a few Protestant 
ministers deny it, despite their recitation 
of the Creed. Faith is a gift, but we 
must not overlook the “kindly light” 
that leads those outside the one visible 
fold, and such books as The Road to 
Damascus will help us to appreciate the 
variety of ways by which the Good 
Shepherd draws. 


WE FISH WITH A LINE 


In the course of years the number of 
receptions by a single priest mounts up, 
but we “fish with a line.” We work for 
one’s and two’s, and not enough do we 
“haul with the net.” New methods 
have been designed, admirable and with 
striking results. An example was given 
in the Clergy Review about an Eng- 
lish town. A feature was a crusade on 
the part of the laity. These can be 
urged in many ways, by the pulpit, 
through the Confraternities, by the as- 
signment of districts, in exercising 
Catholic Action on behalf of “our 


O 
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separated brethren’’—the true proselyt- 
ism. Touching it is to hear a penitent 
say, ‘Please help me, Father, for I am 
only a convert,” but it is distressing to 
hear (as I have heard), not only from 
an apathetic Catholic, but from a faith- 
ful one, “I don’t bother; he (she) is 
only a Protestant.” As in the case of 
vocations to the priesthood and Religi- 
ous life, so for converts, much depends, 
besides the zeal of the priest, on the gen- 
eral tone in the congregation. Bishop 
Hedley has a forceful passage in his 
Retreat, that the Blessed Sacrament 
may be present for years and the Mass 
celebrated, yet scarcely a convert; for 
our Lord leaves Himself in the hands 
of the priest and the people. 
Conversions may be helped forward 
in many ways. I have, without much 
success, held courses for non-Catholics. 
I have had instruction for converts in 
groups, but this is undoubtedly only 
second-best. Some miss a talk or two, 
others are shy; most of all, it is not per- 
sonal enough. Again, each individual 
should be given a book or booklet. A 
great number are on the market today. 
The selection in every church is ac- 
cessible, but the priest should see to it 
that a faithful box-tender is constantly 
changing them. There is a large choice 
for all and sundry, but for his convert 
the priest’s selection should be carefully 
adapted to the need of the individual. 
One of my curates, as yet inexperienced 
and he may not be exceptional— 
imagined that the artisan class had the 
calibre and academical penetration of 
his associates at college. He gave to a 
girl in a back street an excellent work 
on the Mass full of quotations from the 
Fathers, many of them in their Latin 
dress. The query, “Have you finished 
it?” was ingeniously answered, “Well, 
not quite vet.” The loan of suitable 





literature I regard as an important fea- 
ture in a convert’s course. 


THE PERSONAL TOUCH 


While in several chapters of Bishop 
Heenan’s book, The People’s Priest, ad- 
vice comes about equable temper and 
the harm of irritability, I should like 
to be found in my jottings, almost as a 
refrain, the paramount importance of 
the personal touch. There is need never 
to lose contact with the convert. Some 
are kept faithful by the care of their 
cradle-Catholic partner, some are not. 
Could one, already received, be per- 
suaded to call after a month or so? An 
indication whether a convert is trust- 
worthy or not is often their good-will to 
come up in due season for the sacrament 
of Confirmation. The long wait for the 
visit of the Bishop the priest may 
counterbalance by arrangement with 
the convert (armed with the necessary 
note) to go to a neighboring parish 
where a Bishop is administering. 


“PRAY YE TO THE LORD OF THE 
HARVEST” 


In many dioceses today a condition 
requisite for a dispensation is that the 
non-Catholic must attend some previous 
talks. All my priestly life I have earn- 
estly endeavored by graciousness to in- 
troduce to such talks that the spouses 
should be knit soul to soul, the non- 
Catholic to enter into that which is 
precious to the Catholic—even if for no 
other reason. I call to mind one case 
in which my assistant said of a par- 
ticular man: “I would not bother about 
him; get a dispensation.” I did bother, 
and for years, till he left my district, he 
was a weekly communicant. 

I give only jottings. Of course other 
lines of thought have been omitted. To 
every priest, and, through his exhorta- 
tions, to his people, is our Lord’s ex- 
hortation addressed: “Pray ve to the 
Lord of the harvest ” even when 
the fields do not seem ripe for the 
harvest. 
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The Radical Sanation of 
Marriage 


II. By JOHN J. DANAGHER, C.M. 


A RADICAL SANATION of a mar- 


riage, according to the Code of Canon 
Law, can be granted only by the Holy 
See.*! This means that only the Roman 
Pontiff has ordinary power to effect the 
various dispensations from general laws 
of the Church concerning impediments, 
renewal of consent, and canonical form, 
which are required for a sanation. 

Cases involving a sanation in the ex- 
ternal forum are handled through the 
local Ordinary, who can have recourse 
to Rome if the particular case exceeds 
his delegated powers. It could happen, 
however, that a confessor would find 
it necessary to have direct recourse to 
the Holy See, submitting to its judgment 
an invalid marriage for possible sana- 
tion because the circumstances are such 
that the matter cannot, without grave 
harm, be brought into the external 
forum. If such recourse should ever 
prove to be necessary, the confessor’s 
letter of inquiry or petition should be 
sent to the Sacred Penitentiary. The 
letter can be sent directly to Rome by 
the confessor, or he can ask the Most 
Reverend Apostolic Delegate to forward 
the letter to the Sacred Penitentiary. 
In this latter case especially, the mes- 
sage to the Holy See should be in its 
own separate, sealed envelope which 
will be forwarded unopened. Letters 
to the Sacred Penitentiary need not be 
written in Latin. 





* Canon 1141. 
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Cappello is of the opinion that the 
Ordinary, by virtue of Canon 81, could 
grant a sanation in an unusually urgent 
case. He presents the example of a 
Catholic woman, the mother of several 
children, who is in danger of death. 
The Ordinary’s dispensing from the 
canonical form, as the case is presented, 
offers no solution, because the man re- 
fuses even to renew his consent, as is 
required by Canon 1134. Cappello 
teaches that in these circumstances the 
Ordinary could dispense also from the 
prescription of Canon 1134, provided 
that there is not time for recourse to 
the Holy See. The effect of such a 
dispensation would be a sanatio in 
radice, because the removal of the 
ecclesiastical requirement that consent 
be renewed by a positive act of the will 
means that the naturally sufficient con- 
sent of the parties, previously given, is 
no longer prevented from bringing about 
a valid marriage bond.?? 


FACULTIES OF LOCAL ORDINARIES 


Cappello’s opinion concerning the 
power of the Ordinary in an urgent case 
will hardly be more than a matter for 
speculation in the United States, where 
the quinquennial faculties of the local 
Ordinaries authorize them to grant 
sanations of invalid marriages in cer- 


2 Tractaltus Canonico-Moralis de Sacra- 
mentis. By Felix M. Cappello, S.J. (Marietti 
Rome, 1947), Vol. V, 5th Ed., n. 855. 
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tain well-defined cases. The first of the 
pertinent faculties is granted by the 
Supreme Sacred Congregation of the 
Holy Office and applies to the validat- 
ing of mixed marriages. A translation 
of this faculty is given in the “Canon 
Law Digest." 

The faculty granted by the Holy 
Office is circumscribed by some very 
definite restrictions and _ conditions. 
First of all, the Ordinary is empowered 
to grant a sanation for marriages that 
have been attempted before a civil 
officer or a non-Catholic minister. Con- 
sequently, this faculty cannot be used 
to grant a sanation for a common-law 
marriage, such as was discussed in the 
first part of this article. Likewise, the 
faculty does not include those marriages 
which took place before a Catholic 
priest. It is specified that the ceremony 
must have been before a civil official or 
a non-Catholic minister. 

A further condition +s that there was 
present at the time of the invalid mar- 
riage the impediment of either mixed 
religion or disparity of cult. Therefore, 
if two Catholies should attempt mar- 
riage before someone other than a priest, 
and later one of them should refuse to 
appear before a priest for renewal of 
consent in the canonical form, the local 
Ordinary could not use the present 
faculty to grant a sanation, because 
neither of the two specified impediments 
was present. This is not to say that the 
only possibility of settling this last case 
is to have recourse to the Holy See. It 
is reported that the faculties of the 
Apostolic Delegate. broader than those 
of the loeal Ordinaries, empower him 
to grant a sanation for a case involving 
two Catholics who have attempted civil 
marriage, when one of them obstinate!v 





*= Canon Law Digest. By T. Lincoln Bou- 
searen, SJ. (Bruce, Milwaukee, Supplement 
through 1948), pp. 8-10. 


refuses to renew consent before a 
priest.*4 

The faculty of the Ordinary specifies 
the grave cause that justifies its use. 
It is required that renewal of consent 
cannot take place, for one of three rea- 
sons. Either the non-Catholic party 
cannot be informed of the invalidity of 
the marriage without danger of grave 
harm or inconvenience to the Catholic; 
or the non-Catholic cannot be induced 
to renew consent before a priest. 


WHAT OF THE MIXED MARRIAGE 
GUARANTEES? 


The third reason may appear some- 
What surprising at first. By virtue of 
the quinquennial faculties, a sanation 
can be granted in the type of case which 
we are discussing, if the non-Catholic 
party refuses to give the promises re- 
quired by Canon 1061, § 2. How ex- 
plain that the validation of a mixed 
marriage is permitted without the sign- 
ing of the promises because of the non- 
Catholie’s refusal, when a dispensation 
will not be granted under those condi- 
tions for a marriage before the Chureh 
that would be valid from the beginning? 
To answer this question, we must re- 
member that divine law forbids mixed 
marriages as long as there is danger to 
the faith of either the Catholic spouse 
or the offspring. If that danger be not 
present, divine law does not prohibit 
the marriage solely because of one 
party’s lack of faith. 

The law of the Church, on the other 
hand, forbids the marriage of a Catholic 
with a non-Catholic, whether the danger 
of loss of faith be present or not. A 
requisite condition for receiving a dis- 
pensation from this ecclesiastical law 
is that the customary _pre-nuptial 
promises be signed. Only with this as- 


“The Sacred Canons. By John A. Abbo 
and Jerome D. Hannan (Herder, St. Louis, 
1952), Vol. II, p. 410. 
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surance from both contractants is the 
Church ordinarily satisfied that the 
divine law does not forbid the marriage, 
and only after the promises are signed 
will she remove her own prohibition by 
means of a dispensation. 

The faculty of healing invalid mixed 
marriages, granted to the local Ordi- 
naries by the Sacred Congregation of 
the Holy Office, is not contrary to this 
usual practice of the Church. It is 
stated that refusal to sign the customary 
promises justifies granting a sanation, 
but only provided that it be morally 
certain that the non-Catholic party will 
not impede the baptism and Catholic 
education of all children who may there- 
after be born. This condition is in line 
with the response of the Holy Office in 
1942, according to which the usual 
mixed marriage guarantees apply only 
to children not yet born.2® The Cath- 
olic party, however, is required to 
promise explicitly that he will do his 
best to provide for the baptism and 
Catholic education of all offspring of 
the union, including children already 
born. 

A further restriction pertaining to 
the children’s Catholic education is 
found in the next condition for the 
Ordinary’s use of the faculty given by 
the Holy Office. Here it is required 
“that the parties did not, before their 
attempted marriage, bind themselves 
either privately or by a publie act to 
educate the children as non-Catholiecs.”’ 
If there had been such an agreement, 
it does not mean that a sanation is 
altogether out of the question. The 
pact between the parents, however, pre- 
vents that Ordinary from using his 
faculty to validate the marriage. A 
priest would do well, therefore, to make 


* Acta Apostolicae Sedis, January 16, 1942. 
Vol. XXXIV, p. 22; Canon Law Digest, Vol. 
II (1943), p. 286. 
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discreet inquiry about this matter be- 
fore presenting a case to the local 
Ordinary, so that he will be able to 
supply necessary information about all 
of the conditions specified by the Sacred 
Congregation of the Holy Office in 
granting the faculty to heal marriages. 


NEITHER PARTY INSANE 


For the local Ordinary to use his 
faculty, it is required by the Holy 
Office that neither party to the mar- 
riage be actually insane. Father 
Eagleton’s comment on this condition, 
in his dissertation on the diocesan quin- 
quennial faculties, is that a person who 
is permanently and perpetually insane 
obviously could be no party to a mar- 
riage even by the process of sanation. 
He states, also, that, if the insane per- 
son at times enjoys lucid intervals, it 
appears that a sanation can be granted, 
provided that it be given at a time when 
the person is experiencing a lucid in- 
terval. His reason is that the consent 
postulated for use of this faculty is 
sufficient if it perdures at the time the 
sanation is granted.*® 

Cappello’s opinion is that a sanation 
can be granted, even though one of the 
parties is insane. His argument is that 
a sanation does not require that either 
or both of the contracting parties be 
actually capable of giving consent at 
the moment the sanation is given. For 
example, one or both might be asleep 
What is really im- 
portant, says Cappello, is that their 


at that moment. 


earlier matrimonial consent should still 
persevere, that it should not have been 
revoked. He refers to other cases in 
which he says that the same genera! 
norm is applicable, as in the reception 
of the last sacraments by one who has 


*The Diocesan Quinquennial Faculties 
Formula IV. By George Eagleton (Catholic 
Univ. of America, Washington, 1948), p. 66. 
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become insane, but who, before he was 
so afflicted, had the habitual intention 
and desire of receiving the last rites of 
the Church before death.** The same 
rule regarding perseverance of consent 
is applicable in a proxy marriage. 
About the only reason which there 
could be for seeking a sanation when 
one of the parties to the marriage has 
become insane, is the legitimation of 
the children. Legitimation can be 
sought from the Holy See through the 
issuance of a special reseript, if that is 
what is desired. Validating a marriage 
to an insane person, even if it be pos- 
sible, is not the advisable course to 
follow, and the local Ordinary could 
not use his faculty for sanation in such 
a ease. Cappello, despite his own 
opinion as to the possibility of sanation, 
reports a case from the latter part of 
the nineteenth century, in which a 
sanation was sought from the Holy See 
for the purpose of legitimating the off- 
spring of the union. The reply was that 
a sanation would not be expedient, and 
that a rescript of legitimation should 
be requested on behalf of the children.** 


OTHER CONDITIONS 


The Holy Office demands, for use of 
the faculty which it grants, that at least 
the Catholie party to the marriage 
know of the sanation and ask for it. 
No one, therefore, either pastor or rela- 
tives, could obtain a sanation for an 
attempted marriage, even for the sake 
of the children, without the knowledge 
of the Catholic partner. This does not 
mean that the non-Catholic’s knowledge 
of the sanation prevents its being 
granted. A non-Catholic, unwilling to 
renew consent in proper form or to sign 
the guarantees, may still be aware of 
the fact that the ecclesiastical authori- 


™ Cappello, op. cit., n. 853. 
* Loc. cit. 


ties are taking steps to regularize his 
marriage at the request of the other 
party and in order to permit her return 
to the sacraments. 

The last of the six conditions speci- 
fied for use of the Holy Office faculty 
is that there be present no other diri- 
ment impediment for which the Ordi- 
nary, himself, does not have the faculty 
to grant a dispensation. If there were 
any such obstacle to validating the 
marriage, the entire case should be re- 
ferred to the Holy See, in accord with 
Canon 1050. Even if the dispensation 
in question could be obtained from the 
Apostolic Delegate, the local Ordinary 
could not then make use of his own 
faculty to grant a sanation, because an 
essential condition for use of the quin- 
quennial faculty would not be fulfilled. 
Of course, the sanation could be sought 
from the Apostolic Delegate, if his own 
faculties extended to the case in ques- 
tion. 

The Holy Office further requires that 
certain admonitions be given by the 
Ordinary to the Catholic party receiving 
the favor of a sanation. 


“The Most Reverend Bishop him- 
self must seriously admonish the 
Catholic party of the grave crime he 
or she has committed, must impose 
salutary penances and, if need be, 
absolve the party from the excom- 
munication incurred under Canon 
2319, § 1. He must at the same time 
declare that, as a result of the favor 
of the sanation which has been re- 
ceived, the marriage has_ been 
rendered valid, lawful, and indissolu- 
ble by divine law, and that the 
children who may have been born or 
may thereafter be born are legitimate. 
Moreover, he must remind the Cath- 
olic party of his or her grave obliga- 
tion to take prudent measures for the 
conversion of the other party to the 
Catholic faith.’”’® 


*Canon Law Digest (Supplement through 
1948), p. 9. 
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FACULTY FROM THE SACRED 
CONGREGATION OF THE 
SACRAMENTS 


The quinquennial faculties of the 
local Ordinaries, to which previous ref- 
erence has been made, are granted by 
various agencies or branches of the 
Roman Curia. Among these, there is 
one from the Sacred Congregation of 
the Sacraments, which authorizes them 
to grant a sanation of marriage in cer- 
tain cases not covered by the faculty 
from the Holy Office. The faculty from 
the Sacred Congregation of the Sacra- 
ments reads as follows: 

“To grant a radical sanation for 
marriages which have been invalidly 
contracted because of some impedi- 
ment of ecclesiastical law of major 
or minor grade, except the impedi- 
ments resulting from the sacred order 
of the priesthood and from affinity in 
the direct line when the marriage has 
been consummated; in case there is 
great inconvenience in requiring a 
renewal of consent from the party 
who is ignorant of the nullity of the 
marriage; provided, however, that 
the former consent continues to exist 
and that there be no danger of di- 
vorce. The party who knows of the 
impediment is to be informed of the 
effect of the sanation, and the usual 
entry is to be made in the baptismal 
and marriage records.’”*° 
Whereas the faculty from the Holy 

Office is concerned with mixed mar- 
riages, in which there was also a lack 
of canonical form, the present faculty 
deals with marriages that are invalid 
because of some impediment of eccle- 
siastical law, although the canonical 
form was observed. It is limited, how- 
ever, to those cases in which one of the 
parties, and only one, knows of the in- 
validity of the marriage. The text in- 
dicates these restrictions. It speaks of 
the serious difficulty in informing the 
party who is ignorant of the nullity of 


® Canon Law Digest, Vol. II, p. 34. 
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the marriage, and it states also that 
the party who does know of the in- 
validity is to be informed of the effect 
of the sanation. Likewise excluded 
from the scope of the present faculty 
would be marriages that are invalid or 
prohibited because of the impediments 
of disparity of cult or of mixed religion 
respectively. These two impediments 
are under the exclusive jurisdiction of 
the Sacred Congregation of the Holy 
Office?! and cases involving them must 
be dealt with under the faculty previ- 
ously discussed. 

The Ordinary, in most cases, must 
rely upon the testimony of the pastor 
or of some other priest that there are 
fulfilled the two conditions required for 
use of the faculty from the Sacred Con- 
gregation of the Sacraments, namely, 
perseverance of marital consent and no 
danger of divorce. Father Eagleton 
believes that the term divortii should 
be understood as including even a 
threatened separation, whether it be by 
civil divorce or without any legal proc- 
ess." In any case, it would certainly 
be unwise to seek or to grant a sanation 
for a marriage in which the separation 
of the parties is feared. 


GRANTING OF SANATION TO BE 
RECORDED 


Both Sacred Congregations, in giving 
to Ordinaries the faculty to grant a 
sanation, state that the fact of the eon- 
cession should be noted in the proper 
records in every case. However, they 
do not have the same specifie directions. 
The Sacred Congregation of the Sacra- 
ments orders that a record of the sana- 
tion be made in the matrimonial register 
Clearly 


this means the baptismal register at the 


and in the baptismal register. 


place of baptism of each of the parties, 


" Canon 247, §3. 
* Eagleton, op. cit., p. 85. 
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so that there will be evidence of subse- 
quent validation of the marriage if 
either party later seeks to obtain a 
declaration of nullity and to contract 
another marriage. The matrimonial 
register referred to in the faculty would 
seem to be that containing the record 
of the original marriage ceremony, for 
the reason just given. There shoulu be 
proof in that record of the later valida- 
tion of the marriage. 

The faculty from the Sacred Congre- 
gation of the Holy Office, besides re- 
quiring that a record of the sanation be 
kept in the diocesan archives, reminds 
the Ordinary to have a notice of the 
sanation entered into the baptismal 
record of the Catholic party, unless he 
deems it better not to have this entry 
made. Nothing is said about a record 
in the marriage register. There was 
originally no marriage before a priest 
in cases where the Holy Office faculty 
is applicable, and apparently the Sacred 
Congregation does not contemplate 
making a record of the sanation in the 
register of the local parish. The docu- 
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ment in the files of the chancery office 
appears to be regarded as sufficient. 

Cases justifying the granting of a 
sanation for an invalid marriage will 
not be of daily occurrence. Neverthe- 
less, they are found from time to time. 
I have known of several instances in 
which repentant Catholics, involved in 
the kind of situation covered by the 
quinquennial faculties, had lived for 
years cut off from the sacraments, until 
some priest in the parish had discovered 
the case and had taken measures to 
obtain a sanation from the local Ordi- 
nary. Our purpose must not be to 
countenance disobedience to the laws of 
God and of the Church, or to be seeking 
all possible means to rescue those who 
have willfully entangled themselves in 
marital difficulties by such disobedience. 
Yet, when the Church, as a merciful 
mother, makes special provision for 
particular cases of this kind to safe- 
guard the salvation of souls, it is for 
the shepherd of souls to take advantage 
of those provisions when circumstances 
justify doing so. 





heated and important controversy: 





Never before has the professor on the American college and university 
campus been so prominently before the public. 
many of our professors have questionably sought the protection of the 
Fifth Amendment and the privileges of academic freedom. In the Septem- 
ber issue of THE HoMILETIC AND PasTorRAL Review, Father Sheerin, redefin- 
ing terms which had long since lost their meaning, brought the concept of 
academic freedom into ineseapably clear scope. 

The Teacher Loyalty Oath, written by a former professor, will evaluate, 
simply by the norms of minor logic and ethies, all the following recurring 
objections against the teacher loyalty oath which have been raised in this 


1) The teacher loyalty oath threatens academic freedom. 

2) The teacher loyalty oath is unconstitutional. 

3) The teacher loyalty oath is discriminatory against teachers. 
4) The teacher loyalty oath is ineffective. 

5) The teacher loyalty oath demands an immoral allegiance. 
6) The teacher loyalty oath is undemocratic. 

7) The teacher loyalty oath brings polities into the classroom. 


In the past few years, so 
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Half the Job Is Not Enough 


By ROBERT and HELEN CISSELL’ 


Aus ouR CATHOLIC schools send- 
ing out students who are dead set 
against materialism in principle, but all 
set to accept it in practice? Today’s 
materialism has been so sugar-coated 
by modern merchandising methods that 
it no longer seems wrong. Unless our 
teaching of right principles is supported 
by practical instruction in consumer 
economics, our Catholic graduates are 
likely unwittingly to overemphasize 
material matters. This is particularly 
true in family life where there is so 
much conspicuous anxiety to keep up 
with the neighbors. 

When a teacher of religion tells the 
members of his class that they must 
not seek material things as ends in 
themselves, most of the class will 
doubtlessly go along with him; but 
they will not be with him very long 
unless they also learn to recognize 
the clever sales methods which make 
the most unnecessary things seem neces- 
sary for leading a good life or for prop- 
erly fulfilling their duties as parents. 

When a teacher of ethics condemns 
usurious interest rates, the class will 
agree. But these very students will in 
a few years unknowingly pay 20%, or 
30%, or 40% a year because no one 
has shown them how modern money 
lenders conceal such rates from the 
uninformed borrower. 


Robert and Helen Cissell are authors of 
Stretching The Family Income (Joseph F. 
Wagner, Inc., New York, N. Y.) which is 
shortly to appear. The book has been chosen 
as the November selection by the Thomas 
More Book Club, Chicago, Illinois. 
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Our teachers condemn dishonesty 
and the students know they are right. 
But is there no better way than costly 
experience for our students to learn 
about the outright gyps and swindles 
and the accepted, though questionable. 
business practices which cause monev 
troubles in modern families? 


GOOD PEOPLE, BAD PRACTICES 


Because we live in times when busi- 
ness is business and religion is some- 
thing for Sunday morning, the rest of 
the week finds the most proper people 
engaged in business and professional 
practices that cause needless hardships 
to many a family. The merchant. 
who sincerely believes in charity and is 
well-known for his gifts to worthwhile 
causes, handles shoddy merchandise as 
a matter of course. The banker, who 
would give you the shirt off his back if 
he thought you were in real need, may 
wind up with your own shirt as a re- 
sult of your paying an interest that is 
two or three times what he told you. 
The doctors, who have studied long and 
hard to help mankind, in some in- 
stances not only remove your appendix, 
but also any hope of balancing the 
family budget. The parochial school 
official, who is sincerely interested in 
the family, insists on pupils being 
dressed in a way which is at least diffi- 
cult for parents who are trying to raise 
a large family on a low income and 
give them a Christian education. 

And so it goes. Wherever the modern 
family turns, it finds itself under pres- 
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sure to adopt an extravagant and ma- 
terialistie way of life. And whenever 
parents go shopping, they must euard 
against gyps and business practices 
that are designed to give tlhicm less 
than full value for their money. We 
think that the time has come when our 
Catholic schools must so educate their 
students that they will not only reject 
materialism in principle, but will also 
be able to cope with it in practice. 

What would be said about a modern 
army that gave its infantrymen a 
thorough education in the theory of 
war as developed by the great generals 
of the past, but failed to teach them to 
handle the weapons of today’s foot 
soldier? Yet our schools are doing just 
that if their condemnation of material- 
ism does not inelude the practical train- 
ing that will enable the students to 
recognize materialism when it is 
cleverly camouflaged as a good of some 
sort. 


TEACHERS, PRO AND CON 


What do teachers think about this 
situation? From letters we have re- 
ceived from teaching brothers and nuns 
we know that some of them are trying 
to prepare their students both for their 
present money problems and for the 
still greater money difficulties which 
so very, very many of them will soon 
have to face as mothers and fathers. 

Other teachers, however, do not see 
any need for consumer education as 
such. In reviewing a book on consumer 
economics, a member of a_ religious 
teaching Order claimed that consumer 
education, as a subject, has no place in 
the curricula of the schools run by his 
Order. His novel idea of a solution was 
to have the students apply the prin- 
ciples of logical analysis, which they 
learn in Latin and Greek, to advertise- 
ments and insurance policies! 


We fear that if the only training our 
students receive in money management 
is the transfer of training from Greek 
and Latin, the budgets of future home- 
makers are going to be in an even 
bigger mess than those of their parents. 
Every year finds advances in adver- 
tising, merchandising and sales tech- 
niques. These are promptly passed on 
to the students in numerous classes on 
these subjects. But what of the stu- 
dents who are in school, not for the 
sake of learning to make money, but to 
get an education? Many of them will 
never be burdened by large incomes. 
If they are to live the good life that is 
set up as an ideal in Catholic schools, 
they must learn to spend wisely their 
limited incomes. Probably the most 
that can be said for Greek as a prepara- 
tion for managing the family budget is 
that insurance policies and sales con- 
tracts might as well be written in Greek 
as far as the uninformed person is con- 
cerned. No, the transfer of training 
from other subjects is not the answer to 
the funny business which goes on in 
the modern market place. Merchan- 
dising methods are so clever and effec- 
tive that they can be counteracted only 
by giving students detailed and spe- 
cific training in personal finance. We 
must get the instruction down to the 
practical level of tomorrow’s trip to 
the bank for a Ican, or of next year’s 
search for a house in an inflated market. 

How can all this be done? Is a 
harassed dean going to be eager for 
another course when he is already hav- 
ing trouble finding rooms and teachers 
for classes in Money and Banking, 
Traffic Management, Advanced Adver- 
tising, Corporation Finance, Salesman- 
ship, Russian Economies, Mental Hy- 
giene, and other essential subjects in 
the modern Catholic school? Before 
discussing the need for vet another 
course, let us see what can be done in 
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existing courses. Take, for example, 
the matter of usurious interest rates. 


MAKE THE MATH USEFUL 


When one of us first started teaching 
mathematics of finance, he tried to 
make the course more practical by hav- 
ing the students get actual data on 
installment sales and bank loans. But 
when the students worked out these 
practical problems, they found that the 
mathematically exact formulas in their 
textbooks almost always showed the 
true rate of interest to be higher, some- 
times two or three times as much, as 
the rate casually quoted by the lender. 
One way to conceal the true rate is to 
add fees to the interest charged for 
making the loan. Another procedure 
is to compute the interest on the en- 
tire loan and then have the borrower 
start reducing the loan almost im- 
mediately with weekly or monthly pay- 
ments. Such methods can, to take an 
actual example, make a loan, quoted 
at 6% by a bank, actually cost 14.4%. 
When we asked a banker why such 
methods are used, he said, “It sounds 
Our schools have an obliga- 


better.’ 
tion to prepare their students to get 
at the facts of these good-sounding 
deals. 

Why not in business mathematics 
courses, instead of just sticking to the 
text problems, send the students out to 
get actual data from a local store or 
lender? Once a few such examples are 
worked out in class, you can count on 
that group of students not falling so 
easily for phony E-Z payment deals. 
What can often be even more interesting 
is for the students, who have bought a 
used car or other item on time, to ana- 
lyze the facts of their sales contract. 
When they find a quoted 8% turning 
out to be a true 20% or more, their 
grief impresses, not only themselves, 
but the rest of the class as well. 
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Another wonderful opportunity to 
make the math course both interesting 
and usetul is to analyze the financing 
of a home so that costly mistakes can 
be avoided. On a $10,000 twenty-five 
year, 6% loan, $50 out of the first 
monthly payment of $64.44 goes for 
interest. And over the period of the 
loan the borrower will pay back not 
only the original loan of $10,000 but an 
additional $9,332 in 
amples like this not only make the class 
sit up at the time, but will also make a 
lasting impression that will cause them 
to shop more carefully for their credit 
when they are in the market for a home. 


interest. Ex- 


BOOST THE CHRISTIAN ANSWER 


Many of our students are not going 
into work where they will need to solve 
triangles, quadratic equations, identi- 
ties, and other topics covered in con- 
trigonometry and algebra 
Yet, there is still good reason 


ventional 
courses. 
for retaining at least some mathematics 
in every program of study because of 
the training it offers in exact thinking. 
Sut for those students who are not in 
scientific courses, let us combine mathe- 
matical training with real life situa- 
tions. Getting to the bottom of a 
modern credit proposition offers just as 
much training in mathematical analy- 
sis as solving for angle A in triangle 
ABC, and will mean much more to the 
students when they become mothers and 
fathers trying to raise growing families 
on fixed incomes. 

Analyzing loan company ads from 
the morning paper offers a good oppor- 
tunity to mention credit unions—the 
Christian answer to the problem of 
low-cost credit for the average person. 
When computations reveal the true 
rates charged by the loan companies, 
there is a general expression of shock. 
Students do not need a very acute 
sense of social charity to sense some- 
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thing wrong with an economic system in 
which a person of good character, but 
having no assets except a wife and 
little children, has to pay 36% or 
more interest for a little cash to meet 
an emergency. The credit union is such 
a logical, efficient, and Christian way to 
solve the problem, that the students 
have no trouble appreciating its ad- 
vantages. Since few students know 
anything about the operation of credit 
unions, they should learn about them 
in the Catholie schools. This can be 
done in- business mathematics courses 
without taking anything away from 
the usual content of such courses. 


PSYCHOLOGY MISUSED 


In addition to mathematics, there 
are certainly other courses in which 
the students can be taught many things 
which will help them lead a Christian 
life in a materialistic world. For ex- 
ample, applied psychology has made 
it possible for advertisers and salesmen 
to have almost foolproof techniques for 
getting people to buy, even though 
their best interests indicate otherwise. 
The modern sales specialists have made 
the happy discovery that man is a 
bundle of buying motives with a pocket- 
book. If emotional appeals are made 
to sex, desire to get ahead, or any of 
a dozen other buying motives, sales 
will be made. The study of motives 
and emotions in psychology should be 
a good opportunity for the class to ex- 
amine advertisements and books on 
selling to see how buying motives and 
emotional sales appeals are simply 
dollar-getting applications of the basic 
material in their textbook. Students, 
forewarned in this way, should be much 
less susceptible to the sales techniques 
that are doing so much to further ma- 
terialism. 

The increasing number of marriage 
and family courses in the Catholic 


schools should also make it possible for 
students to learn about both right prin- 
ciples and their practical application. 
The danger here, it seems to us, is that 
so much time can be put in on Canon 
Law, history of the family, birth con- 
trol, divorce, impediments, etc., that 
not enough help will be given to the 
great majority of students who sin- 
cerely want to do the right thing but 
who do need to learn how to apply their 
right principles to the everyday prob- 
lems of family life. So here again the 
teacher should strive to make the course 
a practical one, even though he must 
de-emphasize somewhat his own great 
interest in a special field, such as Canon 
Law. 


WHAT, ANOTHER COURSE? 


In spite of all the ways in which 
materialism can be fought in existing 
courses, we are convinced that the 
problem is now so great that there 
should be a course in family finance or 
consumer economics. For one thing, 
teachers of mathematics, psychology, 
marriage, and so on, and so on, may not 
get around to relating their subject to 
actual conditions in the market place. 
We are reminded of the story of Peter 
Maurin who asked a Catholic professor 
what he was doing about the Catholic 
Revolution. Said the professor: 
“That’s not my field.” Even when a 
teacher does feel that a part of his field 
is helping prepare students for the real 
life problems which they must soon face, 
there are many aspects of family fi- 
nance that would not ordinarily come 
up in existing courses. 

A glance at the catalogs of Catholic 
schools will show that we are right up 
to date with courses on how to make 
money. If there is room in the school 
program for courses in Office Machines, 
Radio Announcing, Photography, Re- 
tail-Store Management, and the Funda- 
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mentals of Real Estate, there should be 
a spot for a course in which the stu- 
dents learn how to use money in a way 
that will contribute to their own happi- 
ness and their success as parents. Let 
us give our future homemakers the 
training that will help prevent the 
money quarrels that are a major reason 
for the break-up of the family. Show- 
ing that birth control is wrong is very 
important; but it is also important to 
show our students how they can stretch 
their income to raise a family that is 
increasing faster than the paycheck, so 
they will not feel forced to limit the 
size of their family. We cannot under- 
stand why there is not more instruc- 
tion in family finance when the need is 
so obvious. Graduates of Catholic 
schools have told us that they did not 
learn a thing that has been of the 
slightest practical value in meeting the 
ever-present money problems which 
undermine family life. Perhaps one 
reason is that students, who do not 
fully appreciate their future needs, are 
more insistent on courses that will 
teach them to make money. Perhaps 
it is the desire of industry to get men 
trained to do specific jobs. Or it may 
be that school administrators are re- 
luctant to try to jam another course 
into a crowded curriculum. Whatever 
the difficulties, we feel that the need 
for consumer-economics courses is now 
so great that they should be offered 
even if it means giving less time to 
advertising and salesmanship. 


ORGANIZING THE COURSE 


Starting a course to give students 
help in managing personal and family 
finances involves problems which are 
not present in the standard courses that 
have been taught for years. Quite 
possibly no one on the faculty will 
have had any formal training in teach- 
ing a course in family finance. If, how- 
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ever, there are lay teachers who have 
been raising large families on a 
teacher’s income, they will have ac- 
quired a core of practical knowledge 
around which they can plan a com- 
plete course. 

Another problem is that of content. 
Fortunately, family finance is not a 
prerequisite for other courses but for 
life itself, so it can be planned with 
the needs and interests of the students 
in mind. Ask them about their money 
problems and there will be no shortage 
of material for discussion. We have 
found it a good idea to distribute a list 
of suggested topics at the beginning of 
the semester to which the students may 
add others and then give their order of 
preference. Some of the more popular 
subjects are: 

Christian standard of living 

Managing the family budget 

High pressure advertising and selling 

Borrowing and installment buying 

Buying insurance 

Credit unions and co-ops 

Home financing 

Eeconomizing on food and clothing 

Social security 

Productive work in the home 

Wise buymanship 

Gyps and swindles 

Since there wiil not be time to treat 
every phase of family finance in detail. 
the instructor can put the emphasis 
where it will do the most good for the 
particular class; but in every case he 
should stress the importance of a 
Christian standard of living. This 
should be the foundation for the whole 
course, because in these materialistic 
times it is important to clarify the 
proper place of money and material 
goods in the lives of those who are try- 
ing to be saints and who must still 
meet the pressing money problems of 
everyday life. We relate this problem 
to the matter of vocation by dividing 
material goods into absolute necessi- 
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ties, conditioned necessities for one’s 
state in life, and, last of all, luxuries. 
By understanding goods in this order, 
a family has a logical plan for money 
management. First emphasis goes to 
the absolute necessities of life; then 
come those items which are necessary 
for leading a sound family life. Lux- 
uries come last, if at all. A couple 
managing money in this way is much 
more likely to have a happy family life 
than if the money management is con- 
cerned primarily with keeping up with 
the neighbors. 


MAKING THE COURSE PRACTICAL 


Having laid down the right principles, 
the instructor should then proceed to 
apply them to real life situations. This 
is what we are afraid our schools are 
not doing. One way to do this and. 
also, to get the course off to a lively 
start is to have the students make out 
a tentative budget for a newly married 
couple, which might be themselves in 
a few years. This is a good way to 
bring home some of the sober realities 
of married life, particularly if there 
are married students in the class who 
may make some pointed comments 
about the optimistic ideas of the single 
folks. At times these student budgets 
reveal dangerous attitudes. In many 
cases the students plan to start out with 
a standard of living which their parents 
were able to achieve only after many 
years of married life. For a young 
couple to try to start out where their 
parents are today may mean the prac- 
tice of birth control, an employed wife, 
or an overworked husband. These bud- 
gets may reveal specific causes of fu- 
ture trouble. 

One of the problems we found in try- 
ing to develop a practical course on 
family economics was the lack of a 
suitable text. Existing books were so 
full of theory, economic history, and 


other details unrelated to the everyday 
life of American families, that they were 
most unsuitable. Therefore we adopted 
the satisfactory, though unhandy, 
method of using government and com- 
mercial pamphlets and our own mimeo- 
graphed notes. We have now brought 
all our own material together into a 
book, Stretching The Family Income, 
which we hope will be of value, not only 
to pupils and teachers, but also to the 
parents of today who are having trouble 
balancing the family budget. We be- 
lieve that our experiences will help 
many to learn things which would 
otherwise probably have to be picked 
up through costly experience. 


LEARN BY DOING 


Insofar as possible, the course should 
be tied in with the business life of the 
community. One way to do this is to 
send the students out on problems that 
require first-hand data on interest rates, 
sales methods, food and home buying, 
and so on. Their interesting experi- 
ences make good material for class dis- 
cussion. One of our students, when 
getting data for the problem on time 
buying, unwittingly wandered into a 
high-pressure store. He was “shop- 
ping” for a TV set. When the sales- 
man on the floor failed to make the 
sale, he turned the student over to the 
floor manager. The floor manager 
passed him on to the store manager. 
Closing time came and went; then all 
three of them had the “customer” in 
the back office, hammering on his sales 
resistance. The poor fellow knew that 
if he said that he was just getting data 
for a class problem, they would take 
him apart. Finally, he blurted out that 
he would have to “ask his wife” and ran 
for the door. His graphic description of 
his experiences did more to put the 
students on guard against high-pfes- 
sure methods than reading or lecturing. 
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The past experiences of the students 
may also be valuable. In one class we 
had a former house-siding salesman. He 
said that in his company the salesmen 
traveled in pairs as this helped to over- 
come the resistance of those who had 
little desire for new siding. When call- 
ing on a family, the salesmen always 
seated themselves so that they were be- 
tween the husband and wife. When 
the couple could not communicate by 
eye or give each other moral support, 
it was fairly easy to dispose of them. 

Another good procedure is to bring 
in outside speakers from the Better 
Business Bureau, Pure Food and Drug 
Administration, Federal Housing Au- 
thority, ete. These authorities can 
answer many practical questions raised 


In a forthcoming H P R issue 


absolute and proper to religion. 


by the students and provide informa- 
tion on saving money which the class 
could get in no other way. 

When there many 
prepare our students for real life prob- 
lems, why should our Catholic schools 
limit themselves to teaching principles 
which may not be followed if we do not 
show the students how to apply them? 
Let us provide a realistic preparation 
for a materialistic world where ecc- 
nomics have been divorced from religion 
and ethies. If this is done, the students 
will be better prepared to live a happy 
family life, less ready to criticize the 
schools for not preparing them for the 
difficulties that are sure to come. 

Our families want to keep out of sin. 
They want, also, to keep out of debt! 


are so Ways to 





“In the evaluation of religion as an institution, a body of beliefs or 
practices, there are two different standards of measurement. 
pragmatic and, to degrees, foreign to religion, while the other is 
The pragmatic yardstick is used by 
Marx, Dewey, James, and the average American secularist. 


One is 


The 


absolute yardstick is used by the theologian and by most sectarians, 

whether they be Catholic or Protestant.” 

In Tribal Feelings in Catholic Evaluations Father John Fearon, O.P., 
takes up the all too common trait of passing judgments, not from the 
objective norms of common sense, but from extraneous criteria which he 
terms “tribal feelings.” We vote for a man because he is Irish; some never 
admit the good qualities of a fine man on the baseball diamond because 
he is of a different color of skin. Father Fearon shows how these same 
non sequiturs enter into evaluations of religious problems with most unfor- 
tunate consequences. 

A most interesting question of fairness is posed by the author toward 
the close of his article: 


“The Catholic should make an effort to come to an objective, prac- 
tical, and realistic understanding of the religion of the non-Catholic 
spouse. If a Catholic marries a Methodist, the Methodist will likely 
end up eating meat on Friday. Is it too much to expect that the 
Catholic sacrifice aleohol and tobacco in those circumstances that are 
going to make for family friction?” 

















A Teachers’ Training Course 
for Sacred Sciences 


III. By ANTHONY PATTISON, O.F.M.Cap. 


~ 

f | HERE WILL BE very many who 
entirely disagree with the need for any 
sucii introduction into our clerical edu- 
cational system as a teachers’ training 
course. Most of the objections will 
come from those who are already pro- 
fessing in the sacred sciences in our 
seminaries. More justly, there will be 
those university professors who will 
say, “This is just another and unneces- 
sary addition to an already over- 
crowded schedule of studies.” 

A few constructive suggestions as to 
the content of such a proposed teachers’ 
course may well dispel some of the ob- 
jections raised merely on a_ priori 
grounds. 

That any teachers’ course should 
have a chance of success, the first requi- 
site would be that its subjects should 
have passed some preliminary screen- 
ing. Intellectually, this screening will 
have taken place by the students’ 
success In seminary studies, in the sue- 
cess they have shown at a university 
level. As suggested in the first article 
of this series, the capability of obtain- 
ing a degree does not necessarily mean 
that a student has the capability of 
teaching. I suggested then that those 
seminary students who are destined to 
go on for their degrees in theology and 
philosophy and who are destined to be- 
come professors, should have a_pre- 
liminary experience of teaching under 
supervision in our minor seminaries or 
colleges as a test of their capabilities of 


being able to impart knowledge as dis- 
tinct from acquiring it. This year's 
trial-teaching under supervision should 
not be used to fill in gaps in institutions 
where there is a shortage of teachers. 
These men should rather be counted as 
supplementary teachers, so that they 
are not under pressure and may receive 
every opportunity and assistance to 
give themselves a real trial and test in 
this profession. 

Two fundamental judgments should 
be made by the student-teachers’ su- 
periors as to whether they should go on 
for teaching in the higher schools of 
theology and philosophy. The primary 
test: have they the gift of imparting 
knowledge to others? Secondly, and 
scarcely less important: have they ac- 
quired, during this trial year, a real 
and personal liking for the task and vo- 
cation of teaching? 

Those only who have passed this 
twofold test should be qualified to take 
a teachers’ course in the sacred sciences 
after taking their university degree. A 
lack of these qualifications of talent 
and desire should bar any man from 
attempting to teach others. 


TEACHERS OF PROPOSED COURSE 


The immediate purpose of a_post- 
graduate teachers’ course is to supply 
and qualify professors for diocesan and 
religious seminaries. This course 
should, therefore, be supervised by men 
who have shown the highest qualifica- 
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tions in this sphere of teaching and who 
have, at the same time, shown practical 
knowledge and experience in the work 
to which the vast majority of seminar- 
ians are dedicated—the active mission 
work of the priesthood. 

This, obviously, does not exclude but, 
rather necessitates, the inclusion of 
“specialists” upon the staff in certain 
subjects to be discussed in this context. 

The regular teachers of such a course 
should be men noted for their breadth 
of view and catholic interest in the 
sacred sciences, not altogether on their 
attainment in special departments of 
theology or philosophy. As will be 
touched upon later, one of the charac- 
teristics of the teachers’ course, will be 
the co-ordination, enlargement, and 
breadth of the outlook of the students, 
characteristics which must be, there- 
fore, an essential mark of the teaching 
staff. 

The general weaknesses which at 
present are evident in those passing im- 
mediately from the graduate schools of 
theology and philosophy into the pro- 
fessorships of our seminaries would be 
greatly minimized by the proposed 
course. In a generalized way, what are 
these weaknesses? 

In the first place, there is often a 
lack of lecturing technique, an inexperi- 
ence in the technical needs of lecture 
preparation, elocution, adaptability to 
the seminary level and needs. 

Secondly, owing to the necessary in- 
fluences of university studies, there is 
apt to be an overemphasis on specializa- 
tion in a particular department of the 
sacred sciences, which, admirable at the 
university level of studies and for 
further research, is not necessary or de- 
sirable from a seminary rostrum. 

Thirdly, a lack of appreciation of 
the broader implications of the par- 
ticular field of studies in which the 
university student has been engaged, 
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appreciation of the wider spheres of the 
sacred sciences, and, in particular, of 
secular and non-Catholic studies in the- 
ology and philosophy and physical sci- 
ences. 

Fourthly, a lack of knowledge of the 
methods of teaching. A lack of knowl- 
edge of methods of studies geared to the 
practical needs of seminary students 
us distinct from a university student. 

Many are the thousands of seminary 
students who have suffered, day by 
day, month by month, year after year, 
at the hands of a professor who has all 
the “goods” but no “salesmanship.” 

Not only is such a teacher wasting a 
great deal of his own time, but, in the 
course of years, he has wasted the time 
and frustrated the efforts of hundreds 
of students dependent upon him. 


THE LECTURER 


In general, lecturing comes under the 
heading of publie speaking, an art that 
comes naturally and easily to very few. 
Most of our professors acquired some 
knowledge of publie speaking in their 
seminary days, but the principles they 
learned then were directed toward a 
special branch of public speaking—pul- 
pit oratory. Moreover, since those far- 
off days, most of those who have gone on 
for the teaching profession, have had 
very little opportunity in the course of 
their higher studies of practising what 
they learned. What public speaking 
they did was in the formal manner of 
scholastic disputations. 

The lack of lecturing ability cannot 
be filled by mere experience. The prin- 
ciples of lecturing, of public speaking 
in this particular field, must be studied 
and practised under “specialist”’ super- 
vision, if it is to succeed. 

A teachers’ course, coming between 
post-graduate success as a student and 
the imparting of knowledge to semi- 
nary students, would fill the gap of 
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knowledge and be a testing ground for 
those who are to be professional lec- 
turers in the sacred sciences. Both the 
dignity of the subject matter and the 
standard of learning in our seminaries 
demand that the lecturers should be 
manner and 
knowledge. 
should be 


professionals in the 
imparting 
than this 


methods — of 
Nothing less 
tolerated. 

A professional lecturer does not only 
ask himself what am I going to give my 
students this morning, but how am I 
going to give it? What am I going to 
include, what will have to be left out? 
What particular emphasis will have to 
be given to this or that aspect of the 
subject? What relationship has this 
particular lecture with the rest of the 
course, or how is it allied with subjects 
covered by other lectures? 


IMMEDIATE AND 
LONG RANGE BENEFITS 


All of this, and very much more, 
comes under the heading of lecture 
preparation technique. This technique 
can only be satisfactorily acquired 
from the experience of those already 
well versed in the imparting of know]l- 
edge of the sacred sciences. It cer- 
tainly cannot and will not be acquired 
by a method of trial and error in the 
actual practice of teaching, nor by the 
memory of how it was done by others 
in the past. A few may have the 
talent for doing this, but experience has 
shown, to the great detriment of semi- 
nary studies, that if it is not acquired 
in the early stages of professorship, it 
will not be acquired at all. It would 
be the duty of the teachers of a teachers’ 
course in sacred sciences, to impart this 
essential technique of lecture prepara- 
tion from their own knowledge and 
experience of what will be required in 
this matter for successful lecturing, and 
to eliminate from the teaching profes- 


sion those who are unwilling or in- 
capable of acquiring it, however 
learned they may be in subject matter. 

The time given to the study and 
practice of lecture preparation, under 
the supervision of experienced lecturers, 
will actually be time gained. One of 
the primary purposes of studying this 
technique in a teachers’ course would 
be to instruct the post-graduate in the 
art of adapting his specialized mate- 
rial to the needs, schedule and circum- 
stances of the type of seminary course 
to which he is to be assigned. 

It is quite obvious (or, from what 
actually takes place, is it so obvious?), 
for instance, that the content of Sacred 
Scripture obtained from a university 
degree has to be adapted to very dif- 
ferent needs when this material is being 
imparted to seminarians as distinct 
from “specialist” students at a uni- 
versity. 

The tendency of the professor, at first, 
will be to give all that he himself 
knows, loves and appreciates. The re- 
sult is that, only too often, seminar- 
lans acquire a profound knowledge of 
that segment of Scripture studies which 
is favored by the professor which has 
little relationship with the general 
pattern of the rest of their priestly 
studies. Time and purpose would have 
been better served had a year been 
spent, under supervision, in preparing 
a set of lectures which would have 
awakened a real interest in Scripture 
studies, instead of an indigested course, 
incomplete in itself, which all too often 
leaves the seminarian ignorant of much 
that could have been learned, and with 
a disgust for any further reading in 
Sacred Scriptures in after life. Much 
the same may be said of such a vast 
subject as Canon Law or Asceties. 

It would be the purpose of a teachers’ 
course to pave the wav for future 
teachers so that they give of their best 
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in the most enlightening manner, ac- 
cording to the limited schedule laid 
down for seminarians. A plan of the 
whole seminarian content of studies 
would be laid before them, and experts 
would 
ways and means of covering these sub- 


and experienced men suggest 
jects within the time limit, scope and 
mental capacity of those whom they are 
going to teach. 


INTERDIGITATION 


Furthermore—and this would be an 
important funetion of the teachers’ 
these student-professors, repre- 
branches of 


course 





senting all the different 
sacred sciences, would be brought to- 
gether, and lectures on the co-ordina- 
tion of the sacred sciences would be 
given to them by men of broad and 
‘atholic understanding of the relation- 
ships between the different parts of 
philosophy and _ theology, between 
Canon Law and Morals, between Dog- 
matic Theology and Asceties, between 
Chureh History and the Development 
of Dogma. Under such tutelage the 
young seminary professor will begin his 
career with a wider outlook and view- 
point than the attitude 
which he necessarily adopts if he passes 
immediately from the university to the 
seminary rostrum. Such a wider out- 
look will be reflected in the nature and 
content of his lectures, making them 
less isolationist in character and vastly 


specialized 


more advantageous and interesting to 
the seminarians. 

This widening of viewpoint of the 
would-be professor should be furthered 
by a course of lectures, running through 
the year of the training 
course on the relationship between his 


teachers’ 


particular subject and its counterpart 
in the secular and non-Catholic field of 
studies. A more intimate knowledge 


and appreciation of the co-relationship 
of ecclesiastical and secular studies 





will supply the professor with a fund 
of illustrations and examples which 
will not only make his lectures more 
interesting, but vastly more purposeful 
and useful to the seminarians who are 
going to use their theology and philos- 
ophy, it is hoped, in the modern world 
and not in medieval schools. 


CONCRETELY SPEAKING 


Examples (to be constructive) ot 
such a course might well be along such 
lines as these: 


Relationships of Canon Law and 
the Civil Law of the country in which 
the professor is going to teach. 

Relationship of dogma and the 
current writings of non-Catholies of 
the country. 

Relationship of morals and the cur- 
rent trends in literature, ete., ete., of 
the country. 

Relationship of philosophy and 
psychology and the teachings of 
secular universities of the country. 


UNDERSTANDING 
NON-CATHOLIC THOUGHT 


A certain ignorance of a number of 
priests concerning theology and philos- 
ophy of a non-scholastic and non- 
Catholic nature can be attributed only 
to the fact that they have seldom been 
confronted with a scholarship that is 
not “our own.” ‘This ignorance on the 
part of many priests can only be the 
result of professors in theology and 
philosophy either ignoring the trends 
of allied studies from non-Catholic 
sources or of being, themselves, ignorant 
or unappreciative of them. Lectures 
during a teachers’ course would show 
the need, on the part of professors, of 
presenting a wider knowledge of sacred 
sciences of a current nature and, also, 
supply the pupil-professor with a sup- 
plementary knowledge of non-Catholic 
sources of interest in his field of study. 

(Concluded in the next HPR issue) 
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Twenty-third Sunday after Pentecost 


All Saints: Our Unnamed Friends 


“After this I saw a great multitude which no man could number, of all nations and 
tribes and peoples and tongues, standing before the throne” (Apocalypse vii: 9). 


OUTLINE: 
(1) Canonized saints of the Church. 
(2) The great “multitude of saints.” 
(3) Gospel: Sermon on the mount. 
(4) Conclusion: as others have joined the 
great band of saints, so, too, should 
we. 


The canonized saints of the Church 
are very numerous. They are those 
whom the Church has raised to its 
altars publicly and officially. The 
method of naming these choices has 
changed or developed down through the 
ages. In the beginning such naming 
was very simple and often primitive. 
At times it consisted merely in the 
popular proclamation of sainthood by 
the voice of the people. When it is 
considered that these people knew the 
person in question personally, there can 
be little place for a mistake or mis- 
placed confidence. Just one more case 
where the ‘voice of the people is the 
voice of God.” 


THE GREAT 
“MULTITUDE OF SAINTS” 


However, the process of canonization 
today is a highly technical affair. It 
is long drawn out and filled with seem- 


ingly endless detail. Every step must 
be in accord with Canon Law, the con- 
clusion of long experience and prayerful 
effort. Not everybody is admitted to 
this process. Application must be made 
by a responsible body of the clergy and 
laity. Then a long investigation is 
initiated, one which is most exhaustive. 
No detail of the person affected is 
missed. The private life, habits, writ- 
ings, words, and all things concerning 
sach of them is minutely examined. A 
so-called “Devil’s Advocate” leaves no 
stone unturned in attempting to show 
that the person in question is unworthy 
of sainthood. No information which 
seems detrimental to his cause is sup- 
pressed, lightly passed over, or mis- 
interpreted. Incontrovertible evidence 
must be found that miracles have re- 
sulted from the intercession of the 
candidate for sainthood. 

If all goes well and there seems to be 
nothing lacking, the person is named 
“Blessed,” but the investigation never 
ceases. When, usually after many 
vears, all old and new evidence has been 
fully considered, only then is the per- 
son raised to the altars of the Church 
with the title “Saint” for all time. 
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The Catholic Church is the only reli- 
gious organization which sets aside indi- 
viduals as saints. To some, this may 
seem to be presumption on the part of 
the Church. This is not so, for no one 
is so admitted unless the hand of God 
seems to be clearly evident in the per- 
son’s life. There must be a great and 
popular demand for such action, and it 
must be the honest opinion of all con- 
cerned that this is the proper thing to 
do. 

It certainly stands to reason that 
there are countless people who have 
lived saintly lives, who have never been 
officially so recognized by the Church. 
In every age we have had them. They 
have been known in every walk of life. 
They have come from every nation and 
people under the sun. Their number 
no one knows; but it must be myriad. 

It was this multitude of blessed saints 
that St. John the Evangelist saw in 
vision. An exile on the Island of Pa- 
tinos near Crete, the revelation was 
shown to him near the end of the first 
century of Christianity. The Apostle 
of love was always very close to the 
gentle Master. His heart ever beat in 
unison with the Sacred Heart, so that 
it was fitting that the Father should 
see fit to draw back the curtain of 
eternity and show to John so much 
that was hidden from man. And the 
Apostle wrote down what he saw in a 
book which is called the “Apocalypse” 
in our Scriptures today. 


WHAT JOHN SAW 


Among the many things which John 
saw in these revelations was the vision 
of the Saints in Heaven. Thus he 
speaks: “After this I saw a great multi- 
tude which no man could number, of 
all nations and tribes and peoples and 
tongues, standing before the throne and 
in sight of the Lamb, clothed with 
white robes and palms in their hands.” 
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What a glorious vision to behold! We 
just cannot conceive how great was this 
multitude of the blessed. We all have 
seen great crowds of people and the 
magnificent cities in which they live. 
Some have seen great nations, one after 
the other. We have some confused idea 
of the numberless souls upon the face 
of the earth at the present time; but let 
us never forget that the tribes which 
tread this earth today are but a hand- 
ful to the multitude that slumber in 
its bosom. 

We do not know how many people 
are saved; nor do we know with cer- 
tainty who is saved. We do know, 
however, that it is “a multitude that 
no man could number.” Thus speaks 
this morning’s Epistle in the words of 
St. John. So, too, this morning’s Gospel 
gives the precepts by which these people 
lived. According to their lights they 
followed and obeyed the Command- 
ments of God. They knew and be- 
lieved, “Thou shalt love the Lord they 
God with thy whole heart, and thy 
whole soul, and with all thy mind and 
with all thy strength, and thy neighbor 
as thyself.” They understood this was 
the Law of Love, and thus they lived 
accordingly. There were no halfway 
measures in their lives, no serving of 
God with one eye on the material 
things of this world and its forbidden 
pleasures, no divided allegiance. They 
gave their all. 


THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT 


The Sermon on the Mount, too, was 
ever before them. This morning’s Gos- 
pel tells some of its noted precepts. 
These the “multitude that no man could 
number” followed closely. They were 
the guide posts of their daily lives. In 
that multitude were the poor in spirit. 
the meek, they that mourn, they that 
hunger and thirst for justice, the merci- 
ful, the clean of heart, the peace- 
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makers, they that suffer persecution. 
Such people have been found in every 
age. No one shall ever know the un- 
told and unsung poor, over whose hovels 
Christ ever hovered. Mary, too, was 
always close by, for she, too, knew the 
sting of poverty and what it meant to 
find ‘‘no place in the inn.” 

The poet has said and so truly, 
“Man’s inhumanity to man makes 
countless thousands mourn.” How true 
this is, history tells us. Up until our 
very modern times, slavery was an ac- 
cepted and honored institution. There 
were ever serfs and chattels of society, 
bought and sold like animals, and who 
formed an integral part of every land- 
lord’s estate. In fact, there were many 
economists who honestly thought that 
slavery was a normal and necessary 
state of certain men. 

But who can tell how many billions 
of these unsung and unknown poor may 
be saints today? Many of them were 
very intelligent men. They learned 
much about their Faith and practised 
it. They understood that “the birds 
have their nests, and the foxes their 
holes; but the Son of man hath not 
whereon to lay His head.” 

From the days of the Christians of 
ancient Jerusalem and the catacombs 
of imperial Rome, the Sermon on the 
Mount was practised by so many of the 
clergy and by the great body of the 
Catholic laity. They were the simple, 
austere, yet ever happy people who 
took up their cross daily and followed 
in the footsteps of the gentle Master. 
They were the ones who put their hearts 
into the building of the great Cathe- 
drals, and their blood into the building 
of Western civilization. They were 
found in the ranks of the Crusades. 
They were not, perhaps, ranked high in 
the social lists of their day, but they 
were certainly honored and faithful 
members of the Mystical Body of 


Christ, for they understood that He was 
their head, who answered their prayers 
and gave life, grace, and compelling 
vitality to their sacraments. Who can 
say how many of them were in that 
“multitude whom no man could num- 
ber’? 


Though much has been said in a 
derogatory way of the religious life of 
modern times, we have good reason to 
believe that great numbers have been 
among the elect. During modern times, 
we have seen a tremendous revival and 
growth of the missions in foreign fields. 
Into the Orient, China, Japan, and 
Korea our modern apostles have gone 
and into the Philippines and the islands 
of the Pacific. Great numbers of 
priests, Brothers, and Sisters have dedi- 
cated their lives that the Kingdom of 
Christ might come to those who know 
Him not in these distant lands. We 
read with pride of the work they have 
done for Christ. We are edified no end 
when we consider their sufferings. In 
prisons, prison camps, and exile, they 
have carried on, not only the ordinary 
priest, but men of high rank in hier- 
archy. Consider men like Bishop Ford 
in China, Bishop Byrne in Korea, Car- 
dinal Stepinae in Yugoslavia, Cardinal 
Mindzenty in Hungary. Over 14,000 
priests were killed in the Spanish Civil 
War, and we do not know how many 
Sisters. 


THE STUFF OF SANCTITY 


Let us not forget the great body of 
the laity who have upheld the arms of 
the Missionary. Wherever the murder- 
ous sword of the Communist or dictator 
has fallen, droves of these laymen were 
slaughtered. They not only lived their 
Faith and the law of God, but they 
willingly died for it. Certainly, great 
numbers of these are today among the 
unnamed saints. 
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Twenty-fourth Sunday after Pentecost 


Thy Family 


“O Lord we beg thee in Thy never failing goodness to guard Thy family” 
(Prayer of Mass). 


OUTLINE: 
(1) The members of the Church form one 
great family. 
(2) The teaching of Paul. 
(3) Man’s soul—God’s garden. 
(4) Conclusion: God’s grace is sufficient to 
bring forth fruit in His garden. 


The Catholic Church is one great 
family. It is made up of the “kingly 
race” of Catholic laity, that noble body 
of men and women who, down through 
the ages, have followed in the footsteps 
of the gentle Master. Perhaps they 
were very humble members of the so- 
ciety of their day. They may have 
been the least in their various families. 
Perhaps they were ridiculed and 
laughed at by their neighbors. For 
certain, written history has not re- 
corded their names. Yet, in their 
humble way they fulfilled God’s wish 
in their regard. They followed His 
will: they finished and they accom- 
plished His plan. 


THE GREAT FAMILY 


Every age has had this great unsung 
body of laity. The gentle Master had 
said: “If any man will come after Me, 
let him deny himself, take up his cross 
daily and follow Me.” This is pre- 
cisely what the Catholic laity has done. 
Silently, even joyfully, they carried 
their crosses. Who can adequately tell 
the story of love and sacrifice in the 
life of the Catholic mother? Once a 
voung lady, more or less irresponsible, 
stood before the altar of the living God. 
With her was the young man of her 
choice. And before that altar, during 
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the solemn moments of the Mass, she 
pledged her life, loyalty, and love to 
that man. This was not the frivolous, 
fleeting love of which the world speaks. 
No, it was that divinely inspired love 
that prepares the heart for sacrifice. 
and that fruitful sacrifice that confirms 
the heart in love. She was placed upon 
the pedestal of Christian respect for 
womanhood. She was the wife and 
mother in the home. Working by day 
and often in the silent watches of the 
night, she told her rosary that the pure 
touch of Mary and the kind healing of 
her Son would ever be felt among her 
young. Upon their immortal souls she 
silently etched the indelible mark of 
Faith. 

At her side was the young man with 
whom she chose to go through life, who 
willingly and solemnly took upon him- 
self a lifelong task to be the head of the 
home. His was to be the high duty and 
privilege to protect the home, to supply 
food, shelter, and clothing for his loved 
ones, to give quietly a living example of 
life-long sacrifice. 

Then, too, among the body of noble 
laity, we shall find those who perhaps 
live without a home, as I have described 
it, but not without a God. No, in their 
solitary and often lonely way through 
life, they are never far from their 
Master. We find them frequently in 
Chureh, making their private visits, 
and following in the Way of the Cross. 
Their lives among their fellow-men are 
a constant example of loyalty to God. 
charity to their neighbor, and a hidden 
life of sanctity. 
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This, then, is the “kingly race” of 
our Catholic laity. They are the foun- 
dation of the great family of the 
Chureh, which this morning’s Mass 
calls, “Thy family”—Christ’s family. 

And leading this family is the Catho- 
lic priesthood. This is a body of men 
set aside through the sacrament of Holy 
Orders, set aside, not only to teach, not 
only to preach, but to live Christ in 
the world, wherever the children of 
God are found. At the price of the 
very salvation of their souls, they must 
be the living voice of the unseen Christ 
in the world. They must be a living ex- 
ample of that Christ, leading as He led, 
healing as He healed, blessing as He 
blessed. Thus, with the priesthood and 
the laity, we have “Thy family.” 

It was of this Mystical Body that St. 
Paul so beautifully taught. St. Paul 
had been a Pharisee of the Pharisees, a 
Jew of the Jews, and he hated Christ 
and all that He taught. On day, the 
providence of God was to strike him 
down in a vision of light as he went to 
Damascus to persecute the local Chris- 
tians there. “Saul, Saul why persecu- 
test thou Me?” In that vision of light, 
Paul was to be changed from the fanati- 
cal Jew to the greatest of Christian 
missionaries; He was to be a “ 
election” to carry the name of Christ 
well to the ends of the then known 
world. He was to “preach Christ, and 
Him crucified.” He was to be in 
journeyings often, in shipwreck, hunger 
and thirst, until his way was ended by 
the executioner’s sword. Gray of beard, 
stooped of shoulder, dim of eye, shuffling 
along the last steps of life, he could 
honestly say, “I have fought the good 
fight, I: have finished the course, I have 
kept the faith.” 


vessel of 


THE GARDENS OF GOD 


Kach of us, then, in the state of grace 
is a member of the Mystical Body of 


Christ, a member, O Lord, of Thy 
family. Our immortal souls are the 
gardens of God, in which are sown the 
very choicest seeds of God’s grace. 
These seeds are nourished by the Holy 
Spirit and put under our daily care. 
There, away from the prying eyes of 
curious men, we nurture them in hu- 
mility. In that garden, as this morn- 
ing’s Epistle counsels, we shall “put on, 
as God’s chosen ones, holy and _ be- 
loved, a heart of mercy, kindness, hu- 
mility, meekness, patience,” and we 
shall “bear with one another and for- 
give one another, if any one has a griev- 
ance against any other; even as the 
Lord has forgiven you, so do you for- 
give.” 

What joy, then, shall be ours as we 
labor quietly, assiduously, and effec- 
tively in the garden of our souls, for we 
shall there be locked in the arms of 
God’s providence. We shall be ful- 
filling His Will. We may be only a 
very minor thread in His great tapestry 
of time, but, however humbly, we shall 
be doing the work which He has given 
us to do; we shall be accepting and 
accomplishing His plan. It was for 
this joy and peace that St. Paul prays 
in this morning’s Epistle. “And may 
the peace of Christ reign in your hearts; 
unto that peace, indeed you were called 
in our body.” 

This morning’s Gospel pictures in 
simple and clear language a sad fact 
which is enacted in each of our lives. 
“A man sowed good seed in his field; 
but while men were asleep, his enemy 
‘ame and sowed seeds among the wheat 
and went away. And when the blade 
sprang up and brought forth fruit, 
then the weeds appeared as well.” 

And who is he who sowed the evil 
seed, the weeds in the garden of God? 
It is the Devil. The gentle Master said, 
“An enemy hath done this.” And such 
an enemy he is! He never rests till the 
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garden brings forth fruit a hundredfold 
or is wrecked and ruined, till the soul 
is saved or lost for all eternity. 

The present gloriously reigning Holy 
Father warned us again recently of this 
fact. In his instructions to the Lenten 
preachers of Rome, he pointed out the 
tragic evil being wrought by the devil 
in our own day. He counseled them to 
warn the people of this ever present 
fact, that can never be ignored. 


BULWARK OF DIVINE GRACE 


We know, from scripture, the power 
and persistency of Satan before the 
coming of Christ. We have many 
records of his work in the Gospel times: 
how he took possession of the bodies as 
well as the souls of many: how the 


gentle Master and His disciples ex- 
orcised the devils and cast them out. 
We have read how the devil tried Christ 
Himself. “And the Tempter coming 
said to Him; ‘If Thou be the Son of 
God, command that these stones be 
made bread.’”’ And from the pinnacle 
of the Temple, Satan told Him: “If 
Thou be the Son of God, cast Thyself 
down.” And showing Him all the king- 
doms of the world and their glory he 
promised; “All these will I give Thee, 
if falling down Thou wilt adore me.” 

If Christ did not escape the assaults 
of Satan, how can we expect to escape? 
We cannot escape, but we need fear not. 
With Christ’s grace we can overcome 
every attempt of Satan upon us. “My 
grace is sufficient for thee.” 


Twenty-fifth Sunday after Pentecost 
Catholic Growth 


“O Almighty God, ever fix our thoughts on reasonable things to do what is 
pleasing to Thee, both in words and works” (Prayer of Mass). 


OUTLINE: 

(1) Growth is gradual in all nature. 

(2) Restraint and license. 

(3) Growth by tribulation. 

(4) Conclusion: with our eyes ever fixed 
upon the standard of Christ, suffering 
becomes a happy promise of life ever- 
lasting. 


Gradual growth is the story of all 
nature. It is true in the physical world. 
We see it all about us always. The 
small seed drops to the ground, and 
silently, it begins to grow. We can’t see 
it grow at any given moment; but after 
a space of time it becomes a giant oak, 
a beautiful flower, or a magnificent 
vine. The same is true in the life of the 
forest and the sea. Small and often 
beautifully colored eggs become gor- 
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geous and splendid birds, filling the 
trees with their unpremeditated art.” 
Little, playful animals become the fu- 
ture kings of the forest, the powerful 
bear or the terrifying lion. 

Since such is true in the physical 
world, it is only logical that it be true 
in the spiritual world. This is precisely 
what we find to be the case. Saints are 
not usually made in a moment. Their 
progress is often slow, painful, and im- 
perceptible. However, there is progress, 
there is growth, and, after several years, 
it is easily perceived by another. The 
indelible signs of sanctity are there. 
They leave their marks for all to see. 
The voice is more modulated; the face 
Temper and _ irrasci- 
Selfishness has 


is more serene. 
bility are restrained. 
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given place to charity and kindness. A 
certain delicacy is noted in _ speech. 
These are some of the trustworthy signs 
of a steady crescendo in a growing 
spiritual life. 

Anything which tears down the spirit- 
ual life is not only unreasonable, but 
a tragic disaster. The plan of God for 
our lives alone is reasonable, because 
it comes from Infinite Reason, Itself. 
We are to know, love, and serve God in 
this life. Our every thought, word, and 
action must end to God’s honor and 
glory. This was the burden of the 
Angels’ chorus on the first Christmas 
morning. “Glory to God in the highest 
and on earth peace to men of good will.” 
It is the logical slogan of a Christian 
life. 


RESTRAINT AND LICENSE 


Of course, this will be, is, and has been 
vigorously denied by the enemies of 
man’s soul. This is not at all like the 
slogans and aims of “the World, the 
flesh, and the Devil. It is not what we 
are taught in so many secular institu- 
tions of learning. It is not the theme of 
so much of our commercial entertain- 
ment. Neither is it in the vagaries, the 
half-truths and open falsities of our 
popular philosophies. What we know 
will contribute to the gradual growth 
of the spiritual life in the soul, is so 
very often condemned by secular 
teachers. Penance, discipline, restraint 
are frowned upon; fasting and absti- 
nence are taboo; voluntary suffering is 
simply not understood by that line of 
thought which fosters euthanasia. In 
fact, the wisdom of suffering is the 
least known wisdom of too many today. 
All such is called a frustration, and it is 
said, not to build up, but to tear down 
our normal growth physically and 
spiritually. It is, therefore, a question 
of two opposing teachings. The world 
calls the restraining teaching of the 


Church unreasonable, while the Church 
rightly contends that it is essential for 
the steady and effective growth in the 
spiritual kingdom of man’s soul. 

The great St. Paul was once a fa- 
natical Jew. He was present and 
heartily approved while a frenzied Jew- 
ish mob stoned St. Stephen to death as 
the first Christian martyr. He hated 
Christ and His teaching. Thank God, 
Paul saw the teaching of the Church in 
the vision of light that struck him down 
on his way to Damascus to persecute the 
little flock of Christians living there. 

Paul was not a man of halfway meas- 
ures or of divided allegiance. He went 
the whole way. He did not serve his 
God with one eye on the world and its 
fleeting consolations, so that to the Jews 
and pagans of his day his teaching was 
this: “I beseech you, _ therefore, 
brethren, by the mercy of God that you 
give your bodies a living sacrifice, holy 
and pleasing to God, your reasonable 
service.” 


GROWTH BY TRIBULATION 


In the Epistle of this morning’s Mass, 
Paul wrote to his beloved Thessalonians 
the story of their conversion to Christ 
and of their growth in the things of the 
spirit. “We give thanks to God always 
for you all; continually making a re- 
membrance of you in our prayers; 
being mindful before God and our 
Father of your work of faith and labor 
and charity, and your enduring hope 
in our Lord Jesus Christ.” Paul knew 
that their election to justice was not 
by mere chance. “We know, brethren, 
beloved of God, how you were chosen.” 
These simple people listened to the 
words of Paul, and they applied the 
teaching to themselves. It was not 
easy. It meant leaving of the old 
pagan ways for the disciplined way of 
suffering. But, step by step, they 
followed Paul. Their faith and works 
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grew, and their souls became resplend- 
ent, like the base of an old crucifix 
kissed to perfection. “‘And you became 
imitators of us and the Lord; receiving 
the word in great tribulation; with joy 
of the Holy Spirit, so that you be- 
came a pattern to all believers.” Yes, 
St. Paul was truly happy at the phe- 
nomenal, steady, and glorious growth 
of his converts, the Thessalonians. And 
he was proud of them. 

Furthermore, St. Paul knew that this 
growth, a local Christianity, was noth- 
ing if not the continual struggle of the 
individual. Conversion to the Faith 
and growth in that same Faith is a very 
personal struggle. The seed is planted 
and then it must grow. The man of the 
flesh must die, that the man of the 
spirit may live. “Unless the seed fall- 
ing to the earth die, itself alone re- 
maineth; but if it die it brings forth 
much fruit.”” It was the gentle Master, 
Himself, who pointed out this essential 
fact in the life of the soul. 

And so the same gentle Master con- 
tinues the same thought in today’s Gos- 
pel. All things start small in the spirit- 
ual life. He called His first followers, 
“My little flock.” The beginnings seem 
so small and insignificant that one 
naturally would never foresee the tre- 
mendous harvest after the silent, al- 
most imperceptible growth. “The 
kingdom of heaven is like a mustard 
seed, which a man took and sowed in his 
field. This indeed is the smallest of all 
seeds; but when it grows, it is larger 
than any herb and becomes a tree, so 
that the birds of the air come and dwell 
in its branches.” No one would ever 
think of a tiny mustard seed as a big 
tree. Yet, such things do happen in the 
spiritual life. 

Strange as it may seem, this is the 
story of every Christian who has saved 
There is usually a more or 
The seed is 


his soul. 
less extended span of life. 
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sown in the soul, the garden of God. 
The beginnings are apparently insignifi- 
cant and often anything but promising 
to the casual observer. There is, never- 
theless, always the unseen growth. The 
grace of God, through the sacraments, 
the daily Mass, prayer and penances, is 
doing to the soul what moisture and a 
kindly sun do to a seed planted in the 
ground. It is making the soul grow. 


THOUGHTS ON 
REASONABLE THINGS 


The young lady stands at the altar of 
the living God with the man of her 
choice. It is her wedding day. She 
cannot possibly understand fully what 
the future has in store for her. But 
the sacrament of Matrimony is working 
in her soul. Unseen and unobserved 
that young lady becomes gradually the 
wife and mother in the Catholic home. 
Her place is most high. Her responsi- 
bilities are unending. Yet she fulfills 
them all. She has grown in spirit- 
uality. The hand of God has touched 
her life of humanity and the perfection 
of a Catholic mother is seen among us. 

So, too, the Catholie father. With 
the grace of the sacrament of Matri- 
mony, he changes from the young, en- 
thusiastic man of his wedding day. He 
becomes the father of the Catholic 
home. He knows that if we tamper 
with the home, we tamper with society. 
If we make the home godless, society 
will be godless. If we make the home 
Christian, society will be Christian, and 
the love and prosperity of the gentle 
Christ will be with that society. So, 
the father sets himself quietly to his 
hidden task. He gives food, clothing, 
and shelter to his wife and children. 
More than all this, however, he gives 
them the living example of the soldier 
Christ living the law of God and the 
precepts of Christ. 

Thus, in slow, steady, humble growth, 
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the great body of Christians work out ridicule them as most __ illogical, 

their salvation. Perhaps their true medieval, and unreasonable. The 

| worth may receive no earthly praise. Christians, however, know differently 

In fact, the people of this world may knowing differently, so they live. 

Last Sunday after Pentecost 
Book of Life Closed Forever 
“And they shall see the Son of man coming on the clouds of heaven, with much 
power and majesty” (Matt. xxiv: 30). 

OUTLINE: struggling to live a good life. They 
(1) Problem of evil. must see all about them many seeming 
(2) cam nt prosperity of evil. incongruities. They cannot help but 
oe ee shall we spend the notice that often the pour suffer much 

waitien tua? and are often apparently very unfortu- 

nate, while their rich neighbors are, to 

The problem of evil has ever been all appearance, blessed with health and 

present to man. Various philosophies happiness. Ill-gotten goods often yield 

have tried to answer this profound diffi- much pleasure and life seems to forget 

culty. In vain have men pondered justice. “Eat, drink and be merry, for 

and wracked their minds for an ade- tomorrow you die,” seems to pay off in 

quate answer. Partial answers have enjoyment. So, too, with the life of 

been found, but no complete solution justice and purity, humility and sacri- 
has been put forth. Of course, we know fice. 

that suffering and evil can be good for All through history we have had our 

our souls as a discipline and a penance. unjust and mad kings, blood-thirsty 

We also know that much of our suffer- and despotic rascals who have ridden 

ing is a debt paid for our personal sins. roughshod over their fellow-man. We 

So, too, nations suffer for the corporate. have had our tyrants who crushed their 
There are certain facts about evil victims and spilled their blood without 

and suffering that are truisms and self- a thought of retribution of the inalien- 

evident among men. More and more, able rights of man. We have had the 
as a people, we try to avoid suffering. tycoons who have trampled upon the 

There is very little voluntary and will- unprotected laboring man. Every age 

ing suffering to be found. It is avoided has had its millions of serfs and slaves. 

by every means made possible by an in- There have been many thinking men 
ventive and scientific world. Comfort who taught that slavery was a just part 
and pleasure are the watchword of the of a healthy economy. 

day. Our homes are well heated in On that dread day all the wrongs will 

winter and air-conditioned in summer. be righted. Every debt will be paid in 

Our slightest pain finds a palliative full, yea even to the last penny. On 

drug to ease our suffering. that day “they shall see the Son of man 


coming in the clouds of heaven, with 
much power and majesty.” Then shall 

Furthermore, the problem of evil He be the Christ of justice. The day 
poses many questions for Christians of mercy will be passed. On that day 


APPARENT PROSPERITY OF EVIL 
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He will not pray, ‘Father, forgive them 
for they know not what they do.” Nor 
will those who are to be judged face 
an earthly court of justice. No longer 
will there be a bribed judge and a 
rigged jury. No longer will there be 
question of an unscrupulous and venal 
district attorney. No false witnesses 
will sell their lies for a price. This 
will be the Judgment to end all judg- 
ments. It will be a court, not of hu- 
man justice, but a court where the 
inexorable justice of God shall pre- 
vail. It will be the last day and the 
dread day of time, the threshold of 
eternity. The stage of life will be 
cleared of its conniving dishonest human 
actors; the curtain of life will be rung 
down. The books of life will be closed. 
Purgatory will be no more. Only 
heaven and hell, and they for all eter- 
nity. 


THAT DREAD DAY 


All men will see that Judgment, for 
all men will be there, from the first 
Adam down to the last man, who will 
“wither away with fear and expectation 
of what shall come to pass.” And in 
that day “they shall see the Son of 
man coming in the clouds of heaven 
with much power and majesty. And 
He shall send His angels with a trum- 
pet and a great voice; and they shall 
gather together His elect from the four 
winds; from the farthest part of the 
heavens to the ultimate bounds of 
them.” In a twinkling of the eye, the 
good will be separated from the evil. 
Then the evil will be driven from the 
face of God with that terrible curse: 
“Depart from Me, ye cursed, into ever- 
lasting fire, prepared for the devil and 
his angels.” And do not forget this is 
a sentence of justice, which sentence 
will never end. It will stand unchanged 
for all eternity. Indeed, these are cer- 
tainly harsh words; but they are the 
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words of the Master, and they must be 
fulfilled. “Heaven and earth shall pass 
away, but My words shall not pass 
away.” Divine justice has so decreed. 
It must be so. 

Now on that day we shall have the 
full and final answer to evil and suffer- 
ing in the world. All wrongs will be 
righted; all debts will be paid; all 
hidden injustice will be uncovered and 
unmasked. The standard of weights 
and measures will then be those of God, 
scales of infallible justice. Many a 
long forgotten evil will be uncovered 
and the maligned will stand in the 
glory of their innocence. Many a cun- 
ning rascal on that day will learn the 
answer to “What shall it profit a man 
if he gain the whole world and suffer 
the loss of his immortal soul?” 

So profoundly important is this day, 
could we not be excused if we hesitated 
in accepting this interpretation of the 
scriptures? Did Christ really mean all 
this horror literally? Well, we know 
that He foretold this day on the Tues- 
day of Holy Week. The cross was 
close upon Him. He had made His last 
vain attempt to gain the Scribes and 
Pharisees. They would not believe. 
They would not accept Him as their 
Messias. He left Jerusalem, and from 
the shadows of Gethsemane He could 
see the Holy City and its Temple dedi- 
cated to Jehovah and the Law. In pre- 
cise words he foretold its destruction: 
“Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou that kill- 
est the prophets, and stonest them that 
are sent to thee; how often would I have 
gathered together thy children, as a 
hen doth gather her chickens under her 
wing, and thou wouldst not? Behold 
your house shall be left to you desolate” 
“Amen I say to you there shall not be 
left here a stone upon a stone that shall 
not be destroyed.” 

Let us, then, so live that we shall 
await that day with no fear. 


Ow 


Content of College Religion 


By the RIGHT REV. MSGR. PAUL E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


“A study of the curricula and 
courses of religion in colleges for men 
points up the fact that the majority 
of departments are consciously or un- 
consciously indicating a trend away 
from the so-called traditional pres- 
entation of Speculative Theology in 
the undergraduate school. This is 
the dominant trend today, and we 
base this statement on the general 
attitude expressed by most of the re- 
spondents interviewed.” 4 


= worps of Dr. Simonitsch 
are taken from the summary of his 
dissertation. In his chapter on the 
eontent of college religious instruction, 
Dr. Simonitsch records that he has 
found from the answers of respondents 
that there is much objection to the 
“over-codifier, too philosophical, too 
intellectualistic” approach of many of 
the textbooks in common use today. 
The purpose of this organization of 
textbooks is likely the developing of 
the intellectual virtues in our students, 
but it becomes quickly apparent that 
there is too much memorization of 
proofs and arguments and too little 
emphasis on the stimulating of thought 
and the motivating of the will. Educa- 
tion, it is true, must quicken the intel- 
ligence and enrich the mind with 
knowledge, but when it fails to develop 
the will and direct it to the practice 
of virtue, it cannot produce good men. 
Teachers fear, also, that the lack of 
true intellectual appeal of the doctrine 


1 Religious Instruction in Catholic Colleges 
for Men. By Rev. Roland G. Simonitsch, 
CS.C., Ph.D. (Catholic University Press, 
Washington, D. C., 1952), p. 301. 


renders these intellectualistic textbooks 
practically useless in the hands of many 
students. 


SEMINARY VS. 
COLLEGE APPROACH 


Frequently we hear the plaint that 
we are trying to teach too much in each 
of our courses, through slavishly fol- 
lowing the traditional curriculum pre- 
sented in our theological seminaries. 
Much is necessary in the training of a 
priest which is of little cultural or spir- 
itual value to the layman. Our author 
notes a general reaction against the 
assumption, heretofore quite prevalent, 
that the deposit of faith is best taught 
to college students through the medium 
of the adapted theological manuals 
currently used in our seminaries. He 
finds from a reading of the proceed- 
ings of many departmental meetings 
that serious doubt is entertained of the 
superiority of the seminary manuals in 
the teaching of laymen. Proponents of 
a different type of textbook point to the 
works of such men as _ Scheeben. 
Graham, Adam, Guardini, Parsch, and 
Suhard, as examples of textbooks which 
are built on principles superior to the 
manual type of presentation. 

Certainly the matter of content of 
the various courses has become a prob- 
lem of the first magnitude. Adminis- 
trators realize that the sincere will to 
face the problem is the first step toward 
successful solution. Dr. Simonitsch 
calls for the exercise of the utmost pa- 
tience, charity, and industry on the part 
of religious superiors, school adminis- 
trators, and the members of the depart- 
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ment of Religion in our colleges. 
In his own questionnaire he proposes 
as the first question: 


“Has the matter of content of the 
rarious courses presented a problem 
to your department? If so, please 
indicate the nature of the problems 
raised.” 


The question brought a flood of af- 
firmative answers. One _ respondent 
said very frankly: “It always presents 
a problem. The biggest problem is 
what to emphasize and what not.”” An- 
other school, where considerable re- 
organization of the curriculum had 
taken place, summed up its own situa- 
tion: 


“The only problem, now that we 
have worked on the matter for a 
long time, is to prepare textbooks to 
meet the plans we have made. 
Where these texts are already avail- 
able, there is no problem. In the 
courses for which the texts are not 
yet prepared, there are all kinds of 
problems.”’ 


We can understand, too, the vexation 
of this respondent: 


“There is a failure to appreciate 
what the real purpose of the religion 
program is. I am concerned over the 
‘life’ angle; the rest of the depart- 
ment is concerned over the ‘mental 
gymnastics.’ Too many are con- 
cerned over the philosophy involved. 
To me, our tendency is to transfer 


the technique of graduate work into. 


the undergraduate curriculum and 
content.”’ 


DIFFICULTIES IN REALIZING 
AN ADEQUATE PROGRAM 


The difficulty of giving adequate re- 
ligious instruction to the pre-profes- 
sional student who may be spending 
only two or three years in the Catholic 
undergraduate institution, appears re- 
peatedly. We quote a reply bearing 
on this question: 
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“A goodly number of our students 
are pre-professional. After two or 
three years, they enter non-religious 
institutions, in many instances. Our 
program is so geared that the vital 
problems for Catholie living are 
handled on the junior and senior 
levels, the freshman and sophomore 
content supplying the basic approach 
There is a question of content re- 
vision, so as to give a complete cover- 
age in the first two years, with spe- 
cific emphasis in the last two years.”’ 


Another respondent resented the 
seeming assumption in the first ques- 
tion that the Religion department con- 
sists of a group of courses on pertinent 
religious topics, loosely related to each 
other, and inserted on demand. 


“If this is the assumption, I can- 
not agree. There should be one 
course given throughout, which is a 
unified, systematic presentation of 
Christian truth, with a central theme. 
and its characteristic viewpoint de- 
termined by its objective. The vari- 
ous pieces—Catholic Action, Mysti- 
‘al Body, and others, should be in- 
troduced, if, as, and where progres- 
sive development of the course re- 
quires them.” 





Dr. Simonitsch termed this a very 
good observation and assured the writer 
that “such an assumption” is not the 
ease in fact. Other respondents spoke 
of the difficulty of covering all the mat- 
ter “because of holidays and unexpected 
cancellation of classes,” and of the 
problem of gradual readjustment to 
successive groups of students, who dif- 
fered one from another: the pre-war 
student, the G.I. student, the post-war 
student. Dr. Simonitsch noted that his 
respondents did not confine themselves 
to content problems; considerable con- 
fusion occurred in the use and the 
meaning given to the terms “content,” 
“course,” and “curriculum.” He sum- 
marizes the answers in this list of prob- 
lems. 
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Overlapping of content within the 
department. 

Overlapping of content between 
the Religion and Philosophy Depart- 
ments. 

Conflict on the determination of 
the aim of the department. 

The problem of “entire field cover- 
age.” 

The problem of determining the 
detail and emphasis of materials. 

Inadequate textbooks to meet thie 
demands of new departmental plans. 

The problem of selecting the right 
content for a limited number of 
available hours. 

Difficulty in the choice of courses. 

The elimination of some generally 
accepted traditional courses, such as 
Apologetics and Morals. 

How to teach a given course. 


KEEPING HIGH-SCHOOL 

TRAINING IN MIND 

To the first of these problems, the 
overlapping of content, our author gives 
an extended answer. Some overlappang, 
he tells us, is not only inevitable but 
also desirable—for the satisfactory 
presentation of doctrine. When the 
elimination of overlapping of content 
is desirable, the establishing of a syl- 
labus and the mutual study of depart- 
mental syllabi will work wonders. The 
second question of our questionnaire 
had to do with the interest-value of the 
present Religion content. A total of 87 
per cent gave a relatively positive re- 
sponse to this question: 





“Tf all of your students are pre- 
sented the same Religion content, do 
you consider your present content 
sufficiently advanced beyond the high 
school content to be of interest to the 
students who have had full Catholic 
grade and high school training? 
Please comment.” 


The examiner found that the content 
of the courses is also the content of the 
texts in the majority of cases. “There 
is not enough of the human element in 
the courses to make them interesting,” 
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wrote the first respondent so frankly. 
A second reply indicated that the 
textbooks carried sufficiently advanced 
content, but it remains the function of 
the teacher to put it over. Most of the 
teachers fail to present the content in 
interesting fashion, another felt, but 
even those who have had Religion in 
high school still get a great deal out 
of the college course. A newer criterion 
of interest was hit upon by one who 
said, “There are fewer cuts in freshman 
Religion than in any other freshman 
course.” The lecture content and read- 
ings can challenge the student, was the 
thinking of another. A very concrete 
appraisal estimated that there is as 
much difference between high school 
and college in our courses as there is 
between high school and college courses 
in Inorganic Chemistry. “It is difficult, 
but possible, to strike that happy me- 
dium where the college courses will not 
be too difficult for those with less in- 
instruction, yet beneficial for those with 
more instruction,’ wrote another re- 
spondent. Yet he was convinced that 
greater fruit could be obtained with a 
division (into groups), especially in the 
first and second years. The opinion 
was also advanced that a good student 
from the public school will often out- 
strip a mediocre Catholic school gradu- 
ate by the end of the freshman year. 
Another critic felt that, where pos- 
sible, the reorganization of the college 
department should be done in connee- 
tion with the reorganization of the 
high school Religion teaching. It is to 
be regretted, indicated another respon- 
dent, that the textbooks lack inter- 
est because they do not show the full- 
ness of Christian life, for which the stu- 
dents are ready and for which they are 
looking. Students of identical back- 
ground could make progress at the same 
pace, but college freshmen seldom have 
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identical backgrounds. The interest of 
the student should in a measure deter- 
mine the content of the course, but 
when the prescribed course links reli- 
gious instruction with the lives of the 
students here and now, their interest is 
readily aroused, even though there is 
considerable reviewing of the material 
which they have studied in high school. 
One Religion teacher who answered the 
questionnaire thought the course ade- 
quate when the students complained 
that it was so far beyond high school 
that it made them work harder than 
they wished. 


VALUE OF 
STUDENTS’ ESTIMATES 


“The main point of interest in these 
answers,” says Dr. Simonitsch, “is the 
general feeling that the content of pres- 
ent textbooks is above that offered to 
high school students.” He found little 
point in listing the textbooks rejected 
by the schools that have recently re- 
organized, or the textbooks used in 
schools which indicated that the con- 
tent is adequate but not interesting. 
He recommended that a study be made 
in the schools to learn more exactly how 
the instruction in Religion is being ac- 
cepted by the students. This does not 
mean that curriculum courses and con- 
tent would come under direct control of 
the student body, but that many stu- 
dents are capable of presenting con- 
structive suggestions for the betterment 
of the department. When the students 
constantly complain about the dullness 
of Religion instruction, some action is 
indicated. When the majority of the 
teachers agree with them, action is im- 
perative. One school reported that a 
certain series of Religion textbooks was 
dropped beéause of “the many reason- 
able and constructive criticisms made 
of the books by the student body and 
Religion faculty.” We must not be- 


come arbitrary nor apodictic in deter- 
mining what constitutes adequacy of 
content, but we should weigh the esti- 
mates of students very carefully. 
Often the students’ declaration of what 
they need is a truer indication of what 
they want. The faculty members, the 
department itself, must have the last 
word. 

The third question brought up the 
important matter of the proper train- 
ing in religion for the layman of today. 


“Do you consider the courses of 
your department properly geared to 
the instruction of Catholic college 
laymen for today?” 


“Yes,” said 69 per cent of the schools 
interrogated; the remaining 31 per cent 
answered in the negative. The schools 
voting in the affirmative use a wide 
variety of texts, yet all are found 
properly geared to the layman’s needs. 
From this Dr. Simonitsch concludes 
that there is a wide gamut of judgments 
as to what constitutes a proper curricu- 
lum and proper courses for the instruc- 
tion of Catholic college laymen for life 
in today’s world. Perhaps we need to 
better define the concept of the best 
curriculum, courses, and content for the 
modern college student. Only one of 
the few statements made in answer to 
the third question of the questionnaire 
is of sufficient significance to be quoted 
here. After answering in the affirma- 
tive, this respondent went on: 


“The department, however, would 
like to inaugurate a complete pro- 
gram of more varied courses and elec- 
tives, so as better to meet the de- 
mands of the better and more in- 
structed men, as well as the rudes.” 


There is, among teachers of Religion, 
considerable discussion regarding the 
adequacy of our instruction for lay- 
men. One will say that in theory a 
certain body of material is adequate, 
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that a representative presentation of 
Catholic doctrine constitutes a good 
program, theoretically speaking, while 
another will qualify this with the state- 
ment that “the implications of the doc- 
trine must be brought out on the spot, 
so that the student will become con- 
scious of putting theory into practice.” 
The constant reiteration of the criti- 
cism: “The theory is all very beautiful, 
Father, but it isn’t very practical,’ 
once irritated a campus chaplain so 
deeply that he broke out into this de- 
fense. ‘We can’t make Catholics, but 
there’s one thing for sure: most Catho- 
lic students either cannot or do not 
use the theory we are giving them any- 
where near enough to sanctify them- 
selves and lead the pagan society they 
are living in back to God. Now what 
ean we do about that? That’s my 
problem in this teaching business.” 


SUGGESTIONS FROM THE FIELD 


Dr. Simonitsch presents his fourth 
question to those who answered the 


third question in the negative, those 
namely, who did not consider their pro- 
grams set up for the instruction of to- 
day’s students. 


“Tf your answer to the previous 
question was negative, what do you 
think we need to do, as educators, to 
help the students from a scholastic 
standpoint, in the field of Religion?” 
Oddly enough, the number replying 

to this question was exactly double the 
number who gave a negative reply to 
the preceding question. Their thought 
in the matter was likely that, while we 
consider our religious instruction prop- 
erly geared to the needs of today’s lay- 
man, we do admit that it can be im- 
proved upon. We quote some signifi- 
cant comments: 


“We have to bring the Religion 
down to earth and make it livable. 
Take it out of the realm of the theo- 
retical. It is up to us to break it 
down for the students.” (This school 
has been experimenting with the use 
of Pegis, Basic Writings of St. 
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Thomas, and Farrell’s A Companion 
to the Summa, but has since reported 
a complete change of texts.) 

“The Religion course should be 
tougher than it has been traditionally 
in our school. This impresses the 
importance of Religion on the stu- 
dent. We are hampered by the lack 
of trained men for teaching Re- 
ligion.” 

“We want to put Religion on the 
same credit basis as the other 
courses; which condition does not 
exist now.” 

“Well-selected and intensified 
classes and courses for men who 
spend only a year or two with us, 
but plan to finish studies in a secular 
school.” 

“Find some means of adequately 
staffing Catholic colleges.” 

“Teach students to realize their 
mission of spreading the reign of 
Christ throughout the world. We 
must instill a Catholic mentality and 
try to develop Catholic leaders.” 

“The administration needs to in- 


Marble Altars, Statu- 
ary, Stations of the 
Cross, Fonts, executed 
in our Studios in 
Pietrasanta, Italy, at 
costs that are well 
within the reach of 
Pastors with modest 
means at their dis- 
posal. Beautiful altars 
do not necessarily 
mean expensive altars. 
Do consult us—send 


for pictorial circular. 


crease the course from one hour a 
week to at least two hours, and more 
if possible. We have to see to it that 
Religion gets some standing in the 
eyes of the students.” 


SPECIAL CONCERN OF 
COLLEGE ADMINISTRATION 


The administration must study into 
the causes of any lack of prestige of a 
Religion department, and seek to re- 
move these causes. Lack of proper 
credit rating, uninterested teachers, and 
weak content contribute greatly to lack 
of prestige. Every school is solicitous 
for its outgoing transfer students, but 
in the last analysis it is the transfer 
student himself who must pay the price 
involved in transfer. It is commend- 
able on the part of pre-professional stu- 
dents to seek specialized Professional 
Morals courses in their undergraduate 
years, because such instruction is lack- 
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ing or woefully inadequate in the pro- 
fessional and graduate schools, includ- 
ing Catholic institutions. The use of 
the seminar method is excellent, and 
good results can be achieved through 
it, but the schools prepared to establish 
seminar procedure are very few. 

The remaining three questions of the 
questionnaire—questions five to seven 
inclusive—brought out very clear state- 
ments on attitudes toward content. Of 
40 departmental heads, 29 replied in 
the affirmative to the fifth question: 


“In view of recent theological de- 
velopments, papal pronouncements, 
etc., on social and socio-religious 
problems, do you feel that the Re- 
ligion curriculum needs to be re- 
thought and reorientated?” 


The papal pronouncements referred to 
in the question are primarily the en- 
cyclical of Pope Pius XI on Christian 
Education, the social encyclicals of Leo 
XIII, Pius XI, and Pius XII, together 
with some of the doctrinal encyclicals 
that have social implications, such as 
those on the Liturgy and the Mystical 
Body of Christ. 

Several respondents advised integra- 
tion: 


“Developments can be and are 
naturally worked right into the pres- 
ent courses.” 

“Tt is advisable to blend these sub- 
jects with the traditional presentation 
of Dogma and Moral.” 

“Not so much reorientated as inte- 
grated.” 

“Work in the papal pronounce- 
ments, ete., if and as they should be.” 


THEOLOGY FOR LIVING 


The sixth question flows from the 
fifth and asks department heads: 


“Would you consider it advisable 
to introduce courses in Scripture, the 
Encyclicals, Mystical Rodv, Catho- 
lie Action, Liturgv, Marriage and 
the Family, Morality in Professions, 


ete., stressing the moral, dogmatic 
and ascetical truths and principles 
involved, together with the technique 
of their application to present life 
situations; and eliminate some or all 
of the more formally theological, 
that is, scholastic manual type of 
text, courses and methods of presen- 
tation? Please comment.” 

Of the 40 respondents, 15 were forth- 
right in declaring that we should follow 
the procedure as stated in the ques- 
tion. Seven others who favored the 
use of the Life of Christ, or the Scrip- 
tures, as the basis and framework of 
the program of instruction, agreed that 
the subject matter mentioned in the 
question should be included when, as, 
and if it fits into the basic program. 
The 18 remaining schools spoke in 
favor of maintaining the traditional 
content and method of teaching, but 13 
of this group conceded that we should 
“introduce individual, specialized, 
timely courses, in which both the theo- 
retical, or speculative aspects, and the 
practical are worked in together.” 

In his final question Dr. Simonitsch 
called for the respondent to state what 
courses he would include in a possible 
reorganization of the Religion curricu- 
lum in his department today, and to 
give a short description of the content 
he would include in each of these sub- 
jects. Obviously, we cannot here pre- 
sent these answers even in tabular form. 
They are found on pages 104-109 of the 
dissertation of Dr. Simonitsch. He re- 
minds his readers that the representa- 
tives of the 40 institutions included in 
his study are not iconoclastic, are not 
throwing the traditional forms out the 
window, and are not interested in at- 
tacking orthodoxy, St. Thomas, or 
Scholasticism. They plead for religious 
instruction which will deal with the 
problems of faith and morals confront- 
ing the Catholic citizen of today and 
which has an eye to our social milieu. 
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Questions 


ANSWERED 


By JOHN J. DANAGHER, C.M. 





Patronizing Non-Catholic Socials 


Question: May a Catholic business 
man in a small community patronize 
social affairs, picnics, ete. given under 
the auspices of non-Catholic churches? 
May Catholics buy tickets or make 
donations to causes such as this? In 
our community non-Catholics often 
make donations to our parish and at- 
tend our parish picnics. 

PRESBYTER. 

Answer: It is to be presumed in the 
present case that there is no real danger 
of scandal or of fostering indifferentism 
in the various kinds of co-operation 
about which our inquirer asks. In the 
average small community in this coun- 
try, I believe, this danger is not present 
in the circumstances described. There- 
fore, we are here concerned only with 
the question of co-operation in the ac- 
tivities of a non-Catholic sect. As with 
any material co-operation in something 
that is wrong, there must be a propor- 
tionate cause to render the co-operation 
lawful. 

I see no sin, ordinarily, in a Catholic’s 
going to one of these non-Catholic social 
affairs and in his purchasing a dinner, 
a cake, various homemade articles, and 
the like. The co-operation here is so 
remote that a justifying cause usually 
will be easily found. As Presbyter 
points out, others in the neighborhood 
do come to the picnics of the local 
parish. If Catholics remain away en- 
tirely from any social affair of a non- 
Catholic group in a place where their 
attendance to some extent is exnected, 
and if they do this generally and of set 


purpose, there will almost certainly re- 
sult some bad feeling. The conclusion 
will be drawn that the Catholics of the 
community are unwilling to associate 
with their non-Catholic neighbors even 
in secular and social activities. 

This is not-an application of the 
erroneous principle that a good end 
justifies a bad means. It is, rather, an 
application of the principle that a pro- 
portionately serious reason will justify 
material co-operation in an action that 
is objectively unlawful. Hence, if 
there be no such reason for a Catholic 
to attend picnics and similar social af- 
fairs conducted under the auspicies of a 
non-Catholic sect, he should not attend 
and further these activities by any pur- 
chase or donation. However, it would 
seem likely that only in smaller com- 
munities, and particularly in rural 
areas, would the absence of all Cath- 
olics be noted or lead to resentment. 
On the other hand, the business man, 
even in larger communities, will often 
find in the need of keeping his cus- 
tomers’ good will a justifying reason for 
attendance. 

Even in rural areas, however, it is 
difficult to see how anyone, business 
man or not, could lawfully make an 
outright donation to a non-Catholic 
sect. If there is some public project 
which the group promotes or supports 
(e.g., a basketball team, a swimming 
pool), one might be able to avoid the 
problem by explicitly telling the solici- 
tor that he is donating to this non- 
religious activity. Or, perhaps, he eould 
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QUESTIONS ANSWERED 





specify that his donation is to be used 
to buy meat or other food for the dinner 
which will be served at the pienic. He 
will thus avoid a direct contribution to 
the sect, as such, and will merely be 
co-operating in a social affair that will 
lead to a pleasant day for all who come. 
Any benefit to the sect, as such, and to 
its religious activities will follow only 
indirectly and more remotely. 

If there be ne need at all and no ex- 
cusing cause for making a contribution 
even in this remote and limited fashion, 
it does not appear lawful for a business 
man or for any other Catholic to offer 
such co-operation. In practice, how- 
ever, there will hardly be a case in 
which there is not to be found some rea- 
sonable and proportionate cause for this 
remote co-operation. Many will re- 
member the story of the priest who, 
when asked by his non-Catholic friends 
for a donation to build a church, told 
them that he could not contribute to 
the erection of a new non-Catholic 
church, but that he would gladly make 
a donation to help tear down the old 
one. Principle may not be sacrificed, 
but frequently one can safeguard 
principle without giving needless offense 
to others. 


Repeating Form in the 
Confessional 


Question: I know that it is wrong 
to repeat without necessity the formula 
for the sacrament of Penance. How- 
ever, what I wish to know is whether or 
not it is wrong to repeat the part, 
“.. Ego auctoritate ipsius te absolvo.” 
The reason for my question is that 
sometimes I. get a bit confused at the 
words, “ . ab omni vinculo excom- 
municationis, etc.” Is it wrong for me 
to start over at the beginning of that 
formula, and to repeat the te absolvo, 
since these words are probablv sufficient 
for valid absolution from sin? 


UNCERTAIN. 


Answer: One should not, without 
necessity or some other good reason, 
repeat the form of any sacrament. 
However, it must be noted that not all 
of the prayers recited by the confessor 
constitute the form of the sacrament of 
Penance. First there comes the absolu- 
tion from any censures that the penitent 
may have incurred, in which the priest 
says, “Daminus Noster Jesus Christus 
te absolvat, et ego auctoritate ipsius te 
absolvo ab omni vinculo excommunica- 
tionis (suspensionis), et interdicti. .. .” 
This is not an absolution from sin, al- 
though the words te absolvo are used. 

If the confessor realizes that he has 
become a bit confused in saying this 
preliminary form, the better thing ordi- 
narily is to continue without starting 
over. Only if he were sure that there 
was a censure needing absolution and 
from which he fears that he has not yet 
absolved, should he repeat that formula. 
Even this is not strictly necessary to 
secure absolution from censure. In the 
form of the sacrament, “Deinde ego te 
absolvo a peccatis tuts, etc.,” there is 
contained absolution from censures, if 
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need be. The confessor is supposed to 
use the preliminary formula, even for 
the average pious penitent. However, 
if he should use only the form of the 
sacrament, intending to absolve from 
any censures that are present, the ab- 
solution from censures, as well as that 
from sins, would be valid. 

If the preliminary formula be re- 
peated, as on occasion it has been by 
our correspondent, do the words te 
absolvo then effect absolution from sin? 
They would not do so, unless the con- 
fessor intended them to have this result. 
Moreover, there would be no such in- 
tention without a positive act of the will 
on his part. The te absolvo occurs 
twice as the confessor absolves. Re- 
peating the formula for censures will 
not accomplish absolution from sins. 
Nevertheless, if a priest finds himself 
to be frequently worried about the form 
of absolution, he should seek the help 
of his own confessor or spiritual direc- 
tor. 


Mass Without a Chalice 


(Juestion: A priest had opened a 
new mission about thirty miles from his 
parish chureh. At the mission, Mass 
was to be said in a basement over which 
is a bus depot. Just before the time 
scheduled for the Mass, the pastor dis- 
covered that he had forgotten to bring 
a chalice. There were almost one 
hundred persons waiting for the Mass 
to begin, and many of them had to re- 
turn to their homes on a bus that would 
leave within an hour. In these cireum- 
stances, was it lawful for the priest to 
celebrate Mass without a chalice, using 
a glass in its place? 

MISSIONARY. 


Answer: All that can be said about 
a case such as this is that the priest on 
the scene must make the decision which 
he thinks to be right and in accord with 
the laws of the Church and the princi- 
ples of moral theology. The use of a 
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consecrated chalice for the Holy Sacri- 
fice is required under grave precept, 
and it would be quite extraordinary to 
employ any other vessel in its place. 
The missing of Sunday Mass, that is, 
inability otherwise to have the people 
fulfill the Sunday precept, would not 
be sufficient cause for saying Mass with- 
out a chalice. 

However, in the concrete circum- 
stances, more than the missing of Mass 
is involved. The effect of the omission 
upon the people demands consideration. 
If there is no Mass, after their efforts to 
come despite hardship or inconvenience, 
will they be ready to come to Mass at 
the mission in the future? There are so 
many circumstances to consider when a 
problem such as this arises, that the 
priest must make the decision in the in- 
dividual case. 

When doing so, he should not work 
on the principle that the laws of the 
Church may easily be set aside when 
observance of them involves some incon- 
venience or embarrassment. On the 
other hand, he must take into account 
the fact that a proportionately grave 
cause will excuse from the laws which 
require the use of certain sacred articles 
for Mass. Although no one can hope to 
be completely free from error or inad- 
vertence, problems such as the above 
can often be avoided by using a check 
list for one’s Mass kit, or by leaving at 
a nearby home the requisites for Mass 
at the mission. 


Excommunication for Civil 
Marriage 


Question: Is not a Catholic excom- 
municated for attempting marriage be- 
fore a justice of the peace? I know that 
the Code does not impose this penalty, 
but is not the decree of the Third 
Plenary Council of Baltimore still in 
effect with regard to this offense? 


SACERDOS. 


Answer: For the convenience of 
readers who do not have available the 
decrees of the Third Plenary Council of 
Baltimore, it may be well to offer a 
translation of the text of the decree (No. 
127) about which the above inquiry has 
been made. It reads as follows: 


“We likewise decree that Catholics 
who contract or attempt marriage be- 
fore a minister of any non-Catholic 
sect whatsoever, outside their own 
diocese, in any state or territory under 
the authority of the prelates who are 
attending this council or who are sup- 
posed to be present, incur excommuni- 
cation reserved to the Bishop; from 
which, however, any of the aforesaid 
Ordinaries can grant absolution, 
either personally or through a priest 
delegated for this purpose. But if the 
crime be committed in the offenders’ 
own diocese, we declare them to be 
ipso facto under an excommunication 
which, unless they approach another 
Bishop without any circumvention of 
the law, is reserved to their own Or- 
dinary.” 

It can be seen from the text of the 
decree that only non-Catholic ministers 
are mentioned and that nothing is said 
about marriages attempted before a jus- 
tice of the peace or other civil official. 
The penalty of excommunication im- 
posed by the Council is still in effect in 
the United States, but it continues to 
apply only to marriages attempted be- 
fore a minister. The last sentence of 
the decree places some restriction upon 
those who would leave their own dio- 
cese for the purpose of obtaining absolu- 
tion. However, by virtue of Canon 
2247, §2, this restriction is no longer ef- 
fective. Under the Code, the reserva- 
tion of a censure in a particular terri- 
tory loses its force outside that terri- 
tory, even if the delinquent goes outside 
in order to obtain absolution. 

Some local Ordinaries have estab- 
lished for their own dioceses a reserved 
censure for attempting marriage be- 
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fore a civil official. Even in these cases, 
if the guilty parties subsequently go to 
another diocese, although the censure 
remains in effect and they must obtain 
absolution from it, it is no longer re- 
served because of the provision of 
Canon 2247, §2. In any case, however, 
there is no excommunication for at- 
tempting marriage before a justice of 
the peace from either the Code of Canon 
Law or the Third Plenary Council of 
Baltimore. 


The Seal of Confession 


Question: A person is to be married 
at the parish church. All of the re- 
quired forms have been completed, the 
banns have been published, and all of 
the evidence shows him to be single. 
The evening before the marriage he goes 
to confession, admitting that his state- 
ments were false and that he is already 
married. No one else in the place 
knows about this. Obviously absolution 
must be denied; but what about the 
marriage for which everything has been 
prepared? The only person knowing 
bout the case is the priest, who has his 
knowledge exclusively from the confes- 
sional. 

EHEU, PERPLEXUS. 

Answer: ‘The priest in this case has 
absolutely “no way out.’’ He must pro- 
ceed with the marriage without the 
least sign or indication that there is 
anything wrong. Even in his dealings 
with the guilty bridegroom, who is con- 
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priest must act just as he would with 
any other groom. Congratulations are 
in order, he should attend the wedding 
breakfast wherever such attendance is 
customary and expected, and in all 
things he must conduct himself as if he 
had never heard a word about the previ- 
ous marriage. 

Indeed, he has not heard anything, so 
far as the non-sacramental forum is 
concerned. Whatever knowledge the 
priest does have must remain within the 
coniessional. In fact, it would not be 
lawful for him to speak even to the 
groom about the matter outside of con- 
fession, unless he had the penitent’s 
permission. Speaking to him without 
permission, if there were no one else 
who could know or suspect what was 
going on, would not be a violation of the 
seal of confession. Nevertheless, it 
would be unlawful use of confessional 
knowledge outside the sacred tribunal. 

This is just one of many instances in 
which the common good, under an obli- 
gation made definite and _ positively 
binding by divine law, demands strict- 
est silence on the part of the confessor, 
even though grave harm be done to 
someone else. The inviolability of the 
seal of confession, and the resulting 
confidence of the faithful in the sacred- 
ness of that seal, are of far greater im- 
portance than the good to be accom- 
plished or the evil to be avoided in any 
particular case. 
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Suhard, Foe of Mediocrity 
in the Apostolate 


We are all familiar with the fact that 
in recent decades the Popes have ex- 
pressed their minds on _ important 
matters most often in the form of 
letters, called “encyclicals.” While 
there have been some exceptions, nota- 
bly Quadragesimo Anno in whose very 
title Pope Pius XI made a direct per- 
sonal appeal to all the faithful, gen- 
erally the encyclicals are addressed to 
the Pontiffs’ fellow bishops, and to them 
alone, to “all Patriarchs, Primates, 
Archbishops, Bishops, and other local 
Ordinaries enjoying peace and com- 
munion with the Holy See.” The in- 
tent, one would surmise, is manifold: 
to manifest authoritatively the impor- 
tance which the Pope attaches to the 
material treated; to present the pattern 
of official teaching thereon; and to have 
each of the Hierarchy, according to the 
nature of the matter and the subjects 
under his jurisdiction, serve as a chan- 
nel of information and guidance to the 
faithful. There is no one method by 
which individual bishops are obliged to 
fill their roles as intermediaries in in- 
structing the faithful according to the 
minds of the Supreme Pontiffs. The 
Popes are distressed at the deplorable 
conditions of marriage and family life; 
the Ordinaries enforce pre-marriage in- 
structions, establish Family Life bu- 
reaus, and encourage Cana Conferences. 
The great social encyclicals of Leo XIII 
(1891) and Pius XI (1931) are suc- 
ceeded by the evident concern for 
workers of the present Holy Father, ex- 
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pressed in several documents; the bis- 
hops make the social teaching of the 
Church compulsory sermon topics, and 
provide Catholic Industrial Institutes 
for both management and labor. The 
best known instrument of the American 
hierarchy, authoritatively explaining 
and adapting Catholic teaching to the 
current scene in this country, is the 
collective pastoral letter issued each 
November from the bishops’ meeting in 
Washington, D. C. Strangely enough, 
the episcopal documents commonly 
ranked next in importance as guides for 
us all, are not the individual pastoral 
letters of an American bishop, but the 
joint letter of the Canadian Hierarchy 
(1950) ‘‘on the problems of the worker,” 
and the pastorals of the late Archbishop 
of Paris, Emmanuel Cardinal Suhard 
(1949). The latter’s inspiring work has 
been available in English since 1948, 
when Fides published his Growth Or 
Decline. The same concern has made 
us all its debtors once again by publish- 
ing in one volume! the collected pastoral 
letters of the late French prelate, four 
previously not available in English, 
three in new translations, together with 
a section devoted to thoughts taken 
from the Cardinal’s retreat notes and 
spiritual diary. 

The contents of The Church Today 
reflect the character of a French 
Cardinal-Archbishop and France’s post- 
war problems, but they also have an 
appeal universal in substance and out- 
look. In recommending the book to all 


* The Church Today. The collected writings 
of Emanuel Cardinal Suhard (Fides, Chi- 
cago), 371 pp. $4.75. 
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By Charles A. Fecher—The first full- 
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language. After a short biography, the 
author sets forth in non-technical language 
Maritain’s contribution to every branch 
of philosophical inquiry, traces his in- 
fluence on the revival of Thomism and 
points out the work that lies ahead for his 
followers. $5.00 
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and History 


By Herbert Thurston, S.J.—An interesting, 
enlightening and meaningful study tracing 
the origin and history of the eleven most 
popular prayers that Catholics know and 
use. Father Thurston displays a scholar- 
ship that immediately wins the reader and 
makes the subject intelligible. The 
chapters were selected and arranged by 
Paul Grosjean, S.J. $3.50 
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Americans, clergy and laity, who want 
inspiration for mature thought on the 
role of religion in modern life, this 
writer believes his case summed up ex- 
cellently in the following paragraph 
from the Introduction by Bishop John 
J. Wright of Worcester: 


“We do well, therefore, to read the 
writings of Cardinal Suhard with 
great care and searching, not only be- 
cause they record lofty moments in 
the Catholic French Resistance to 
modern paganism, but also because 
they shed abundant light by which 
we in America can chart our course 
whenever and wherever Godlessness 
may seek to detour the progress of 
the Church among us. The time of 
our testing is bound to come; many 
of us think it is closer than any of us 
would wish. When it comes we shall 
undoubtedly be found to have been 
blessed by God with Suhards in our 
own Hierarchy and with apostolic 
souls in our laity; such is the mercy 
of God, but it will also be good if we 
have profited from the wisdom of 
France’s great champion of the Faith 
in the face of paganism; that we can 
so learn is one of the blessings of the 
Communion of Saints as it operates 
on earth in the Holy Catholic 
Church.” 


It was only after Emmanuel Cardinai 
Suhard had died in 1949, that a com- 
plete picture of his accomplishments be- 
gan to emerge. Dozens of articles and 
about half as many books have already 
acquainted interested Americans with 
his role in establishing “Mission De 
France” and “Mission De Paris,” the 
assets and liabilities of which can be 
balanced only if one were permitted by 
the Recording Angel to note the entries 
under: “France, 1940’s—Souls Saved by 
Xeintroduction to Christ.” These are 
but the most spectacular; that they are 
not the most heroic, and perhaps not 
even the most lasting of Cardinal Su- 
hard’s deeds, may be surmised from the 
accounts of his leadership in the French 
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Underground movement, not from a 
military or political viewpoint, but, as 
always, on the firm spiritual basis of 
Catholic Action. He was not so much 
a hero in the Resistance to Hitlerism as 
he was organizer of resistance to all 
forms of totalitarianism which endan- 
gered the soul’s welfare. In the fore- 
ward to The Church Today, Sally 
Whelan Cassidy outlines the career of 
Cardinal Suhard so well that one hopes 
she or another equally qualified might 
soon attempt a full-scale biography; 
this writer is restricted by reason of 
limited competency to a rather sketchy 
appraisal of the book at hand. 

There is, first of all, the serious temp- 
tation to compare The Church Today 
with other works, but aside from col- 
lections of encyclicals by recent Popes, 
there is no single term of comparison. 
The catholicity of outlook and the deep 
spiritual insight remind a reader now 
of Saint Paul, then of Saint Augustine, 
another time of Pope Leo XIII. This 
is not to deny the presence of an oc- 
casional uneven quality in the letters 
included in the work. While the trans- 
lations are uniformly excellent, the pas- 
torals were originally written in French 
and their immediate frame of reference 
was post-war France. Again the 
reader’s own status and _ theological 
background may enhance or modify his 
interest in such subjects as “God’s 
Providence” and “The Meaning of 
God.” The editing by Father Putz of 
Notre Dame and Mr. Vincent Giese of 
Fides is superb, but the book is a collec- 
tion and, therefore, one does not find 
the same order of treatment and transi- 
tion to be expected when the author 
himself is the unifying force. But even 
if these less appealing elements were 
multiplied a hundredfold, The Church 
Today is well worth the price of admis- 
sion to its pages. 

The pastorals, in the order of presen- 
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tation, deal with: “God’s Providence” ; 
“The Parish Community”; “The Church 
on Private Property”; “The Christian 
Family”; “Growth or Decline’; “The 
Meaning of God”; “Priests among 
Men.” The spiritual diary appended 
seems at first to be simply a collection 
of disjointed memos, but further con- 
sideration leads to other conclusions: 
that the author’s spirituality is well 
founded, and that there is a substantial 
connection between that spirituality 
and the Christlike interest in souls 
manifested in the pastorals. In 1949, 
the year of his death, in an interview 
on the needs of the Church, Cardinal 
Suhard spoke as follows: “Tradition 
that becomes a routine is dead. If 
people are in doubt these days, the best 
method they can choose is to listen 
attentively to the words of the Holy 
See. Never in her history did the 
Church teach as much as in the last 50 
years.” His writings mirror that belief. 





His pastorals not only quote the Popes; 
they popularize, clarify, adapt the 
Papal teachings to the modern age’s 
“Crisis of Growing.” “The greatest mis- 
take the Christians of the XX century 
could make,” he writes, “one which 
their descendants would not pardon, 
would be to let that world come to birth 
and be unified without them, without 
God—or against Him; and they would 
do so if they were to content themselves, 
in their apostolate, with stereotyped 
methods and accepted ways.” With the 
recent Popes, then, Cardinal Suhard is 
impatient with the unimaginative 
“Traditionalists” or “Integralists” who 
would mutilate or destroy the “Life of 
the Church” by reducing her to a static 
institution, a segregated group which 
“flees the world” of souls. Yet he would 
not yield to the modernists who over- 
look the eternal and transcendent as- 
pect of the Mystical Body. In her 
transcendental aspect “the Church is 
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the Mystical Body of Christ and, con- 
sequently, undergoing no changes and 
immovable.” She has “the unchange- 
able consistency of the Church of God, 
which lays down a firm and inflexible 
line in matters of doctrinal truth.” 
Thus he arrives at the synthesis basic 
to his treatment of persons and institu- 
tions: the absolute primacy in the apos- 
tolate of the unchanging spiritual and 
supernatural values of God, Christ, 
Church, Soul; the changing situation 
which dictates different methods. “Dur- 
ing her history, the Church has often 
parted with temporary forms, thrown 
away things that were really garments 
only. The structure has been chang- 
ing with the times, but never the sub- 
stance.” Certainly outstanding among 
the pastorals is “Growth or Decline.” 
It has already had at least three edi- 
tions in English, and the new transla- 
tion in The Church Today should gain 
it still more admirers, and, may we 
hope, students of its author-teacher. 
In it there is developed at length the 
basic Suhardian synthesis described 
above. It is good medicine for all, 
especially those lethargic or doubtful 
about Catholic Action. Preferably, 
though, it is medicine that should be 
taken after meals, 7.e., after the social 
encyclicals have been well digested. 
It is almost impossible to describe 
Cardinal Suhard’s works without deal- 
ing with the desire to quote at length 
and then say: “See, and that’s only a 
sample.” Since most of the readers of 
this periodical are clerics, however, just 
a final word about “Priests Among 
Men.” Again, this will make the best 
reading for those who are already fami- 
liar with Ad Catholici Sacerdotii of 
Pope Pius XI and Menti Nostrae of our 
present Holy Father. But for all clerics 
with previous background or none, here 
is inspiration, information and material 
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for meditation. ‘The synthesis is at 
work here also: the Eternal Priesthood 
must offer its mediatorship in the worl: 
of reality. “It is transcendent and 
timeless, yet contingent and variable. 
It is unchangeable in its nature, but un- 
stable in its frail forms. The priest, 
though marked spiritually with the 
arms of God, is also visibly marked by 
his century, his surroundings, his hered- 
ity” (p. 269). 

One cannot sum up in a few words an 
extensive book already marked by the 
conciseness and precision of its author, 
but the spiritual diary of Cardinal Su- 
hard does provide a keynote to The 
Church Today. “The world can be 
saved only by the presence of Christians 
in every walk of life, Christians who 
are the leaven. Now, these special 
Christians will never develop unless 
they are formed by priests conscious of 
their tasks and who are imbued, not 
only with the needs of their priestly 
ministry, but also with the needs of the 
lay apostolate” (pp. 368-369). The 
addition of Cardinal Suhard’s The 
Church Today to his library will pro- 
vide every reader a key to a treasure, a 
significant contribution to an under- 
standing and appreciation of recent 
Papal messages, and the role of the 
Mystical Body in rechristianizing our 
world. 

Atoysius J. WELSH 


The Paverello 


Just the book for a brief trip when 
one so feels the necessity of a spiritual 
uplift without dealing in the realms of 
ascetism. With this statement I feel 
confident you too will want to join in 
the ranks of the thousands of readers 
who are presently enjoying a “so dif- 
ferent” life of the humblest of all Saints, 
Francis of Assisi. 

The translation by Father Laverty 
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leaves little to be desired. In reality 
it is not really a life of St. Francis, but 
rather a short resumé of the lives of all 
those who were so privileged to be in 
any way associated with the Poverello.* 
In this age of extremes, certainly 
Francis should play a much more promi- 
nent part in our lives than, sad to say, 
he does. Yet his very simplicity en- 
dears him to even the most desperate 
sinner looking for an easy way home. 
His unfailing charity and kindness on 
occasions when even the patience of a 
saint must have been tried, arouses 
wonderment. In dealing with his 
friends and enemies one must read 
deeply between the lines to discover 
any difference. All are alike to him 
for all are chosen souls to be led closer 
to His crucified Master. Unflinching in 
his obedience, he was most indulgent 
in dealing with shortcomings in his 
brethren, yet he never failed kindly to 
show them the error of their ways, not 
as a teacher or superior, but as one of 
their own companions. In spite of his 
great charity, Francis knew how to use 
firmness and even severity when neces- 
sary, as was plainly shown in his treat- 
men of the proud religious who failed 
to see the person of Christ in the visiting 
stranger. 

This little book should greatly appeal 
to active religious who on so many oc- 
easions are called upon to leave the 
solitude of their cell to deal with erring 
children, complaining sick or, what is 
sometimes worse, misunderstanding in 
their own religious community. So 
often the active religious is heard to 
complain of the lack of time for inti- 
mate communion. The Little Flowers 
of St. Francis in a big way shows how 
this intimate union need never be 


* Little Flowers of St. Francis. By Dom 


Huddleston, O.S.B. (Newman Press, West- 
minster, Md.), 179 pages, $3.50. 
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broken by the most active. For myself, 
and for the first time, I ean truthfully 
say that I understand just what is 
meant by the “littleness” of the Fran- 
ciscan rule, for it is by “becoming as 
one of these my little children” that we 
can enter the Kingdom of Heaven. 

It would be most ungrateful and 
really unpardonable to pass over the 
treatise on the stigmata. Never be- 
fore have these beautiful visions been 
presented in such rare simplicity with- 
out omitting any details necessary for 
complete truth. 

A. GILDEA. 


Prophet Ignored 


Fifteen years ago Dr.. Runes sat 
down and wrote an angry condemna- 
tion of Soviet theory,* as conceived by 
Marx and Engels under the tutelage of 
Hegel, and Soviet practice as executed 
—up to that time—by Lenin and Stalin. 
In a brief note to the reader, the author 
tells us that his work appeared “too 
daring in its accusations” fifteen years 
ago to find a publisher—a statement 
that will go unchallenged by anyone 
who recalls the political climate of the 
depressed thirties and the wartime 
Russophilia of the early forties. 

The accusations are now standard, 
which does not, of course, make them 
any the less true, and few literate 
Americans can be unfamiliar with them: 
the dehumanization of a society recon- 
stituted on first principles deduced from 
a materialist interpretation of history; 
the so-called dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat resulting, not in the promised 
withering away of the state, but in the 
growth of a new and terrifying mono- 
lithic state which, in turn, evolves, as 
we are now only too anxiously aware 





* The Soviet Impact on Society. By Dago- 
bert D. Runes (Philosophical Library. New 
York). 
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into an imperialistic super-state. But 
communism is not only an imperialism, 
it is a conspiracy; the enemy is drawn 
up in force outside the gates, but he is 
also operating. by stealth within the 
citadels of freedom. 

All this we know now—far better 
than we did fifteen years ago. It is un- 
fortunate that Dr. Runes’ could not 
have made himself heard at that time. 
But since, on his own admission, his or- 
iginal manuscript has not been changed 
by the addition or withdrawal of a 
single sentence, his book, as it now 
stands, is more of a personal vindica- 
tion than a timely prophecy or warn- 
ing. His anger may be the anger of a 
Jeremiah; his voice is the voice of 
Cassandra. 

KEvIN JARLATH. 


The Apostolic Priest 


When a priest ceases to be an apostle, 
he ceases to be a full priest; he be- 
comes a clerical clerk, keeping records 
and performing certain duties requisite 
to his office, but he no Jonger shares in 
the fullness of the priesthood of an 
essentially apostolic Church. The 
priest who lacks missionary spirit is a 
disintegration of something that was 
once great and fine. No parish can 
eall itself Christian, if it isolates itself 
and does not participate in the perpet- 
ual mission of the whole Church. The 
essence of Christianity is not charity, 
or hospital visits, or saying Mass, or 
hearing confessions. The essence of 
Christianity is Christ. And unless the 
priest makes Christ the-center of his 
whole life; unless he burns to bring 
Christ to every man, woman, and child 
whom he can reach; unless he cease- 
lessly preaches the Man-God and in- 
vites all men to declare themselves, he 
is a failure as a priest. 

This, in brief, is the approach Abbé 
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Michonneau takes in his latest volume, 
The Missionary Spirit in Parish Life. 
“The process of dechristianization is so 
far advanced,” writes the Abbé “that 
superficial remedies cannot really cope 
with it. You cannot cure tuberculosis 
with poultices and cough drops.” The 
only remedy is a long-range, basic one 
of making all priests missionary priests, 
and all parishes missionary parishes. 

In this book for priests, Abbé Mich- 
onneau pulls no punches. He presents 
a challenge and tells his readers that 
they either accept it or become priest 
failures. He shows why the missionary 
problem is a priestly problem, and he 
reveals false forms of what he calls “a 
pseudo-missionary spirit.” He de- 
velopes what the essence of the mission- 
ary spirit should be and how missionary 
spirituality can be formed and _ in- 
creased. In short he presents an ex- 
amination of conscience for every priest 
who feels that somewhere between the 
seminary and the present his zeal has 
lessened or been lost. This book is 
“must” reading for retreat or medita- 
tion. Apert J. Nevins M.M. 


Translation of Garrigou- 
Lagrange’s “‘De Gratia”’ 


The centrality of the question of 
grace in the Thomistic system is evi- 
dent from an examination of the Table 
of Contents of Grace,® the recent Eng- 
lish version of De Gratia which was 
published in Turin by Father Garrigou- 
Lagrange in 1947. In this treatise ques- 
tion 20 of the first part of the Summa 


‘The Missionary Spirit in Parish Life. Bv 
Abbé G. Michonneau (Newman, Westminster. 
Md.. 1953), 194 pp. $2.75. 

*Grace. By Reginald Garrigou-Lagrange, 
O.P. Translated by the Dominican Nuns. 
Corpus Christi Monastery. Menlo Park, Cali- 
fornia (B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo., 
1952). $7.50. 
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receives special consideration: Love in 
God; with its four articles: (1) whether 
love exists in God; (2) whether God 
loves all things; (3) whether God loves 
all things equally; (4) whether God 
always loves better things more. The 
eminent theologian examines the ques- 
tion in the light of two principles laid 
down by Saint Augustine. The first is 
particularly helpful in problems relating 
to predestination: “Nothing would be 
better than anything else (as an act, 
easy or difficult, natural or supernatural, 
initial or final) unless it were more 
loved and sustained by God.” The 
second principle completes and cor- 
rects the first: “God does not command 
the impossible, but by commanding He 
incites thee to do what thou canst and 
to ask what thou canst not, and He 
assists thee so that thou mayst be able.” 

This work does not repeat matter that 
is relevant but which has already been 
discussed by the author elsewhere. For 
example, the distinction between suffi- 
cient grace and efficacious grace, in his 
opinion, depends ultimately on the doc- 
trine of universal salvation and the dis- 
tinction between the antecedent will 
and the consequent will. This has al- 
ready been examined in the treatise on 
the divine will. Nor is proof offered 
for Saint Thomas’ doctrine on the in- 
trinsic and infallible efficacy of the 
divine decrees (Ia, q. 19, a. 8), because 
that has already been done in the trea- 
tise on the one God. 

In this volume Father Garrigou- 
Lagrange finds support for his discus- 
sion in the commentaries of Cajetan, 
Soto, John of Saint Thomas, Salmanti- 
censes, Gonet, Gotti and _ Billuart. 
Scheeben is singled out for special men- 
tion among the moderns. The chapter 
headings follow closely the order of the 
questions in the Summa Ta, IIae: the 
necessity of grace for our final end, q. 
109; the essence of grace, q. 110; the 
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divisions of grace, q. 111; the cause of 
grace, q. 112; justification, q. 113; and 
merit, q. 114. 

The translation is smooth and ac- 
curate. Scholars will continue to con- 
sult the Latin original, but it is to 
be hoped that this English version will 
commend itself to all those who would 
plumb the depths of the sentence: “If 
thou didst know the gifts of God” 
(John iv: 10), for this treatise is a 
luminous commentary on Our Lord’s 
words. His Holiness, Pope Pius XI, 
in his encyclical Studiorum Ducem, 
written on the occasion of the sixth 
centenary of the canonization of Saint 
Thomas Aquinas, states that “the con- 
trolling purpose of every part of the 
theology of Saint Thomas is precisely 
to enable us to lead a life of closer 
intimacy with God Himself.” Father 
Garrigou-Lagrange’s book on _ grace 
could make this a reality for any soul 
and could give “an all-encompassing 
love of God” and “a great desire for 
the things of eternity,’ which are, 
Saint Thomas, himself, teaches us, the 
true reward of theological studies. 

K. Sutuivan, R.S.C.J. 


Good vs. Better 


Measured by formal treatments of 
ascetical theology such as those by 
Hertling, de Guibert, or Tanquerey. 
this little volume’s® principal value is 
that it covers the main exercises of 
beginners and of those who are more or 
less proficient in the spiritual life. It 
is very readable. It is practical. It 
is usable for both purposes for which 
it is explicitly intended, 7.e., (1) as a 
college textbook, and (2) as a help in 
providing men and women “of talent 
and ability” with knowledge of what 
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Christian perfection is, and of “some 
of the chief means for reaching that 
coveted goal.” As a college textbook, 
future editions might well include some 
references as ascetical (theological) 
sources, some pointed topics for discus- 
sion, and more suggestions for further 
readings. 

This sets out to be “A Spiritual The- 
ology for the Laity.” It is certainly for 
the laity in that it is one of few such 
works in English. As the book stands, 
clergy and religious, too, could use 95 
percent of it for themselves. This 
would be true of all ascetical theology 
in general, since, as regards the goal of 
perfection and the means to it, the 
spiritual life is essentially one and the 
same for all alike. It is essentially one 
and the same, yet there are differentia- 
tions between laity, clergy, and reli- 
gious. So we would expect a spiritual 
theology for the laity to be a kind of 
applied spiritual theology. That much 
of this book could well be further speci- 
fied, for the laity is, I think, a reflec- 
tion of the fact that the Church is still 
entering upon an age of emphasizing 
the laity. This is reflected in the in- 
crease of lay saints canonized and, 
since the time, especially of Pius XI, in 
that great stirring of the life of the 
Mystical Body known as Catholic Ac- 
tion. Since the Provida Mater Ecclesia 
of Pius XII, it is also seen in the fully 
official approval of the secular institutes. 
There is still room for a great deal of 
theological thinking about the specific 
role of the lay member of the Mystical 
Body and of his consequent “special- 
ized” spirituality (the differences in it 
which, though non-essential, yet are 
real and important). 

Notable inclusions in this book are 
the following: Appendix A is four pages 
of sound advice on keeping physically, 
“nervously,” and mentally fit as a sane 
conditioning factor for the spiritual life. 


Appendix B contains summaries of the 
basic obligations of lay associations 
within the Church which are striving 
for perfection—the Oblates of St. Bene- 
dict, the Franciscan, Dominican and 
Carmelite Third Orders, and the Sodai- 
ity of Our Lady. These summaries are 
valuable and convenient to have 
gathered together; but I would like to 
be given the sources of them. On page 
103 the author does speak as if the 
work of the secular institutes had some 
kind of advantage over that of religious 
institutes because they are not “ham- 
pered by such things as a distinctive 
garb.” This must be a slip-up; he must 
know that even in this country there are 
religious institutes, for men and women 
both, which have no distinctive external 
garb at all. 

His four-page “Laboratory Example 
of a Mental Prayer” is, in itself, an 
excellent treatment of fraternal charity. 
The practical treatment of mental and 
vocal prayer makes up one third of the 
book. “Other works of counsel” in- 
clude the sanctification of associations 
with others, 2.e., friendship and family, 
professional and political associations, 
the lay apostolate and Catholic Action, 
spiritual direction, spiritual reading, re- 
treats. 

Regarding the author’s treatment of 
“what” perfection is, I think there is 
rather too much emphasis on sin and 
temptations to sin, rather than on the 
increase of sanctifying grace and the 
avoiding of imperfections and impedi- 
ments which would retard that in- 
crease. Of course, sin is a factor to be 
reckoned with, one that is likely to be 
ever imminent at least in a venial or 
semi-deliberate way. But from the 
book’s title I would judge that he wants 
to distinguish between “doing-good- 
avoiding-evil” and “doing-good-doing- 
better.” 

STEPHEN SPELLMAN. 
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Ye Lux Domini Sanctolite 


Conforms to the letter and spirit of Canon 1271 


In response to a demand by many of 


the hierarchy for a dependable sanc- 
tuary light which would conform abso- 
lutely to the letter and spirit of Canon 
271, Will & Baumer has now made 
available a pure olive oil and pure bees- 
wax mixture—the new Lux Domini 
Sanctuary Light. This light is truly 
fitting to symbolize the Real Presence 

with ingredients so pure, so positively 
canonical that not a shadow of doubt 
remains. 

Unvarying in quality and sealed at 
the factory with positive identification 





guaranteeing its rubrical content, the 
Lux Domini Light can be handled and 
stored easily. It is available in the 
bottle-style container and is recom- 
mended for use particularly in Will & 
Baumer’s new Dome-Shape Sanctuary 
Lamp. Thus equipped the burning 
qualities of this new light can be fully 
guaranteed. 

*Only the finest quality pure olive oil ts used 
with selected and tested top grades of pure 
virgin beeswar lo make the Luz Domini Light. 


Wille 


dumer 





CHURCH CANDLES 











